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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 



In this second edition of the "Early History of the Dekkan,” 
I have embodied the results of fresh res ea rches published by 
others and myself within the last ten years. Some of my own 
have, however, been laid before the public now for the first 
time in this book. 

R G. B. 

Poona. 10th January, i 8 qs- 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

After finishing his book on "Vaijpavism, Saivism and 
minor religious systems" in the Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan 
Research, my revered father very much wanted to bring out a 
revised edition of his "Early History of the Dekkan”. But 
multifarious engagements and continued ill-health prevented 
him from carrying it out. He asked me in his last wishes to 
bring out a third edition with notes and indicated what important 
records had been published since the last edition. I do not 
know how long I would have been unable to carry out this sacred 
task. But Chuckcrvertty, Chattcrjec & Co., who are to India 
what Trtibner & Co. arc to Europe, of their own motion made 
proposals to me for the publication of the book ; and the result 
is that this new edition with Notes is now before the scholarly 
public long before I expected it. It is true that much new 
material has been available since the publication of the second 
edition. But the main conclusions of the book from the period of 
the Early Chalukyas onwards have remained unshaken, and 
whatever changes arc now required in reconstructing the history 
of the earlier period have been pointed out in the Notes. 

The additional notes of the present (third) edition have been 
given at the end. and the text and notes of the second edition 
have been kept intact in the body of the book. It has not, how- 
ever, been found possible to adhere to the pagination of the 
second edition. To facilitate reference, the paging of the second 
edition is given in bold type in square brackets in the body of 
the book. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE DEKKAN. 



Additions and fcbthru Corrections. 

P. 63, footnote «, add at the end. KaihVJ plate* recently 
put Into my possession and not vet published. 

P. 63, line 35, after WardhS. here at veil as everywhere 
hence forward except in I. 14, p. js, add and Karh&d and make 
the a actuary grammatical changes. 

P. 67, line 30. *ft*' death, add The Karhl^ charter 
represents the fire of his prowess to have burnt the Chllukya 
race. 

P. 73, line 33, aftrr months, add In the Hhadan grant 1 the 
latter is represented to have reigned for a year. 

P. 75 . Ii<" ft 7 . for the sentence ending with 
dominions, substitute He expelled the prince Rachchhylmalla 
from the throne of the GaAga country and placed on it a person 
of tl>o name of DAtuga. or Hfltayya which namr has been 
Sanskritizcd into nhatlrya ; and destroyed the Pallavas to 
whose race the Pantiga killed by him probably belonged, 

P. 75, line 30, at the end add The KarhihJ charter was 
issued in 880 Saka. i.e.. 18 years after the WardhA grant. It 
contains two stanras more about Kpshpa III. than the latter ; 
and these must in consequence be regarded as alluding to 
events which occurred between Saka 80 i and S80. As stated 
therein, to consolidate his power Kpshpa deprived some of hi* 
feudatories of their principalities, and granted them to others 
who were meritorious . some were separated from each other 
and others joined together. "With the idea of conquering the 
south, he uprooted the Chola race, placed the territory ruled 
over by it under his own dependents, made the kings of the 
Chora, P&rfya, and other countries along with Sitfahala or 
Ceylon his tributaries, and erected a triumphal column at 
Rc|i)mesvara.” In an inscription at AtakQr in the Maiaur 
territory, dated 87a Saka. Kpshparija is represented to have 

1 Published by Prof Kielhon.. Rpi({r*|>hU Indie*. Veil. III., p. a?t 




fought with the Chois prince Kajaditva and killed him. In this 
last act he was assisted by BAtuga, his Gangs feudatory 
mentioned above, and Gdtuga was rewarded for his services by 
being granted additional territory * In a village in the Cbingle- 
put district of the Madras Presidency, which must have formed 
a part of the ancient kingdom of the Pallavas, there are two 
inscriptions dated in the seventeenth and nineteenth years of 
the reign of Kannaradeva, i.». Kpshpadevm, in which he is 
aiKikui of as the conqueror of Kachchi or Kafichlpura the capital 
of the Pallavas and Tafijai identified with Tanjor (Tafij&vOr 
or Tafijapura) which was the capital of the Chola princes. 
Another inscription at Vellore is dated in the twenty-sixth year 
of his reign ; and there are two more containing his name in 
South Arcot* which was probably included in the Chola 
kingdom. These facts bear out the statement in the Karhttd 
grant of his having uprooted the Chola race and held the 
country by placing it under his dependents, and another in this 
and the Wardhi grant that the Pallavas were destroyed by him. 
This Utter event, however, took place before Saka *6 a the date 
of the Wardhi grant, while the conquest of the Chola prince 
came on later. By the Karhid charter which was issued on 
Wednesday the 13th of the dark hall of Phllguna when 880 
years had elapsed since the time of the Saka king, the cyclic 
year being KdhyukU. Kpshpa granted,— while encamped 
at MclpAtt with his victorious army for the purpose of appor- 
tioning the southern provinces among hu dependents, taking 
charge of all the possessions of Arclesvara, and constructing 
temples to be dedicated to certain gods,— the village of Kaftkiifa 
in the district of Karahataka to the great Saiva ascetic Gagn- 
nasiva, who was the pupil of Islnafiva and was conversant w-ith 
the SivasiddhAntas or sacred books of the Saiva sect, for the 
benefit of the whole group of ascetics. It would appear from 
this that Saivism flourished about the district of Karhfld 
this period. 

P. 78, to the dales under Kpshpa 111 odd 87a, 880. 



t Epigraph** Indka. Vol II.. pp. 
1 /6. Vol. III., pp 
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EARLY 

HISTORY OF THE DEKKAN 



INTRODUCTORY 

Ikiha has no written history. Nothing was Introductory, 
known till within recent times of the political condi- 
tion of the country, the dynasties that ruled over 
the different provinces which composed it. and the 
great religious and social revolutions that it went 
through. The historical curiosity of the people was 
satisfied by legends. What we find rif a historical 
nature in the literature of the country before the 
arrival of the Mnhomedans conics to very little 

I. We have a chronicle of Ka<nur called the 
RAjatarahgipl, in which, however, there is a good 
deal which is not supported by contemporary 
evidence. Now and then, a bountiful iirince or 
minister found a poet to sing his glories ; and the 
works thus composed, contain a good deal of histori- 
cal information, though, of course, an undue praise 
of the patron and his ancestors is to be expected. 

But a few such works only have hitherto been dis- 
covered ; and the oldest of them gives an account of 
a prince who lived in the first half of the seventh 
century. The literature of the Jainas of the 5vct3m- 
bara sect contains accounts mostly of the later princes 
of Gujarat and other noted personages. There arc also 
similar accounts of the princes of Rajaputana. In 
the beginning or at the and of some Sanskrit works 
the names of the princes under whose patronage or 
in whose reign they- were composed, are given ; and 
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Introductory, sometime* we find a long genealogy of the family 
to which the particular prince belonged, with some 
short observation with reference to each of his 
ancestors. lastly, the Purapas contain genealogies 
of the most powerful royal families which ascend to 
a higher antiquity than the works noticed hitherto. 

II. Bat the information to be gathered from all 
these sou rets is extremely meagre ; and there arc 
many provinces on the history of which they do not 
throw any light. And the facts mentioned in them 
cannot be systematically arranged, or even chrono- 
logically connected, except with the assistance of 
other sources of information to which wc shall now 
proceed The invasion of Alexander the Great 
brought the Greeks in contact with the Hindus ; uml 
his successors in Syria kept np an intercourse with 
the Indian emperors for a long time. The notices 
of Indian persons and events contained in the 
writings of the Greeks, when compared with the 
statements occurring in the Purlpas, admit, in some 
cases, of an easy identification ; and from the known 
dates of the corresponding Greek persons or events, 
wc arc able to determine those of tlic Indian persons 
or events. !n this manner the date of the founda- 
tion of the Matirya dynasty by Chandragupta has 
been determined to be about 32a n.c., and a good 
many other dates in Indian history have been ascer- 
tained. Tlie writings of Chinese authors also throw 
a great deal of light on some periods of Indian 
history. Buddhism was introduced into China in 
the first century’ of the Christian era ; and from time 
to time men from that country came to India as 
pilgrims ; and some Indian Buddhists also must have 
found their way to China. The Chinese pilgrims 
wrote accounts of what they saw and did in India, 
and these works, which have come down to us, arc 
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very valuable for the elucidation of Indian history. Introductory. 
The Chinese possessed a perfect system of chrono- 
logy, and the dates of the pilgrimages are useful for 
the purposes of the Indian antiquarian. Valuable 
accounts of India written by the Arabic visitors to 
the country in the Middle Ages have also become 
available. 

III. Another very important source, and fuller 
than any hitherto noticed, consists of inscriptions. 

Some of these are cut on stone* or rocka, and others 
engraved on copperplates. These last arc in all 
coses charters conveying grants of land made mostly 
by princes or chiefs to religious persons or to temples 
and monasteries A gTcat many of these are dated 
in one of the current eras. It is usual in these 
charters to give the pedigree of the grantor. The 
names of his ancestors together with some of their 
famous deeds nre mentioned. A» the authors who 
composed the grants cannot be expected to he im- 
partial in their account of the feigning monarch, 
much of what they say about him cannot be accepted 
as historically true. And even in the case of his 
ancestors, the vague praise that wc often find, must 
be regarded simply as meaningless. But when they 
arc represented to have done a specific deed, such as 
the conquest of Harshavardhana by Pu lakc-si II. of 
the early Chllukya dynasty, it must he accepted as 
historical ; and when we have other sources avail- 
able, »c find the account confirmed, as Hwhan 
Thsang does that of Pulakcsi's exploit. Even in the 
Case of the reigning monarch, the specific deeds such 
•s wars with neighbouring prince*, which are men- 
tioned, may be accepted as historical ; though, 
however, legitimate doubts may be entertained as 
regards the reported rcsnlts. 

The stnne-inscriptions are intended to commc- 
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Introductory. morate the dedication of a temple or monastery or 
any part thereof, and of works of public utility such 
as tanks and wells, and sometimes grants of land 
also. A good many of these benefactions are by 
private individuals ; but not seldom the name of the 
king, in whose reign the dedication was made, is 
given together with the year of his reign, as well os 
the date in tlie current era. When it is a royal 
benefaction that is commemorated, we have a longer 
account of the reigning prince, and sometimes of his 
ancestors. 

The great pioneer in the deciphering and inter- 
pretation of inscriptions was James Prinaep ; but no 
great pragmas was made after him, in this branch of 
antiquarian work, till the ertablishmcM of the 
"Indian Antiquary" and the institution of the 
Arctueological Survey. These gave a strong Impetus 
to it, and many scholars entered into the field with 
ical. Twenty years ago. it would have been impos- 
sible to write the following pages. 

IV. I must not omit to mention old coins as a 
valuable source of information as to the names of 
the successive monarchs of a dynasty, and sometimes 
their elates. A study of these too has led to very 
important results. 

The materials for the history of tlie development 
of Indian thought and of changes in the social condi- 
tion arc the whole literature itself. But this is an 
independent inquiry with which we arc not here 
directly concerned ; and the conclusions arrived at 
are applicable to the whole Hindu race, and not to 
any particular province. I have consulted general 
literature only in discussing points concerning the 
Aryan settlement of the Dekkan. The materials 
used in the preparation of the other sections, which 
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(all under each of the four classes noticed above, are Introductory, 
as follows : 

I— Bilbao*'* V ikramiakar katiia , Introdocr.ee to the 
VraMkhaod*. Intrcd.ctina to Jahlao*’* snthotogy, the 
Pnrapic Renealogie, . and tcattered notice. in the Kathl- 
■aritUgara. IMU'a SapcalaU. VAtiytyao*'* KtmaaAtra, 

Kavlrabaaya, Digambara Jaina works— *och aa the llan- 
rartiia, the Uttara Pari®., the Yafeuilaka. the I'rafuot- 
UrarainamllikA &c -VijAiarCTara’* Muik.hart. the 
Abhil-.h.Uriha. hinUm.pl. the RaMva I'urfttw. the 
Lekbapaftcb&iikft. the AaUii^avMh.nJnki. the JAinei- 
*art. and a few other*. 

II— Ptolemy’* geography, the IVnplat, Mahan 
Tbaang'a Itinerary 

III. — Inacriptioaa ia the care-temple, of We. tern 
India; Radradiman'a macripooo at janAgad. atone in- 
scription# In the Southern Maratha Coontrv . copper- 
plate charter, of the early CMIakyaa. the KAahirakOtaa. 
and other dynaatin, of which we have now a Urge 
number 

IV. — Coin* .4 the Mtaelbana a (o«nd at KothApnr and 
In the lower Godiearf d.ttrict. 

Since the political history erf the Dckkan before 
the advent of Mahumedans was entirely unknown 
before, and the difficulty of ascertaining facts is vary 
great, my object has been to collect as many of 
them as possible. The absence of proportion in the 
space allotted to important and unimportant events 
due to this circumstance, will, it is hoped, be 
excosed. This does not pretend to be a literary 
production, but merely a congeries of facts. 




SECTION L 

Etymology of thr wukd "Dkkak” and its 

D* NOTATION. 

[1] Thr word "Miklan" represents the verna- 
cular pronunciation of the Sanskrit word Dakshipa, 
meaning “southern," used to designate the portion of 
the Indian Peninsula lying to the south of the Nar- 
mada. The name more usually met with in Sanskrit 
works, and elsewhere is Daksliinlputha or “the South- 
ern Region. " That this name was iu ordinary use in 
ancient times is shown by the fact that the author of 
the Feriplu* calls that portion of the country 
Dukhinabudes. 1 In the vernacular or Prftkpl >I>ecch 
of the time, the Sanskrit Dakshipipatba must have 
become Dukkhip&hadha or DaickhipAvadha by the 
usual rules, an<l the Cmlc writer must have derived 
his nomo from this popular pronunciation. The 
shorter form of the name also must have been in use, 
since in the Iwginning of the fifth century of the 
Christian era. Fah-Hian.* the Chinese traveller, was 
told at Benares that there was a country to the south 
called Ta-Tlisin, which word corresponds to the 
Sanskrit Dakshipa. 

DakshipApatha or Dakshipa was the name of the 
whole peninsula to the south of the Narmada. Among 
the countries enumerated in the M&rkapdcya.* Vfiyu, 4 
and Mfttsya* PnrApas as comprised in Uakshipipatha 



Hi Indicates pas* ■ d the anginal cditson. 

I Indian Antiquary, VIII. lay 
ITrsrrU of F.h-Hian h» S. Beal. 1 ». 

‘ Chap. 57 Verse 45. Kdhion Khliothrc* Indira The 
readine of the second tine, however. i« wrong. It ought to 
be. PitfrM eba KwaUf ebstva Cboti* Katya* Uthaiva cha. 
a* it is m the uanwsrript • have raosahed. 

* Chap. *5 Verse 1*4, Edition Dibtcabrca indka. 

5 Chap. 1:2 Verse 46, Pootu Lithographed Rditicai 
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I. arc those of the C ho las, Plpdyas, and Keralas, which 
were situated in the extreme south of the peninsula, 
and correspond to the modern provinces of Tanjor, 
Madura, and Malabflr. In the MahabhiraU, how- 
ever, Saliadevs, the youngest of the PAptfu princes, is 
represented in his career of conquest to have gone to 
DakshipApatha after having conquered the king of 
the P»p^yas.‘ This would show that the country of 
the PAp^yas was no* included in DakshipApatha. 
Again, the rivers GodAvart and others springing from 
the SnhyAdri are spoken of in the Vlyu PurApa as 
rivers of DakshipApatha,' while the XarmadA and the 
Tip! arc not so styled ; whence it would seem that the 
valleys of those rivers were not included in DaknhinA- 
patha. The word thus appears not to have been 
always used in the same sense. In modern times it 
is the name of the country between the NarmudA 
on the north and a variable line along the course of 
the Krishpft to the south, exclusive of the provinces 
lying to the extreme cast. It is thus almost identical 
f 2] with the country called Mah»rAsh;ra or the region 
in which the MarAtht language is spoken, the narrow 
strip of land between the Western GhA[s and the sea 
being excluded. A still narrower definition is that 
which excludes from this tract the valleys of the 
NormadA and the Tipi ; and to this extent we have 
seen that there is authority for it in the VAyu PurApa. 
Thus the word Dekkan expresses the country watered 
by the upper GodAvari and that lying between that 
river and the KpshpA. The name MahArlsbfra also 
seems at one tune to have been restricted to this tract. 
For that country is, in the PurApas* and other works, 



* Sabhlparvan. Chap. 31 Verse 17, Bombay Edition 
T Chap, (j Verse im. Ed. Bib Ind. 

■ See the chapter* ct the three I*or&pas referred to in 
the note* on page 1. 
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distinguished on the one hand from Aparftnta or 
Northern Kookan, and from the regions on either 
side of the Narmada and the Tfipl inhabited by the 
Pulindas and Sahara*, as well as from Vidarbha on 
tlic other. In a comparatively modern work entitled 
Ratnakoia,’ Mahfir&shtra. Vaidarbha. TApl-taia-deia 
and NarmadA-tata-desa (i.#.. the countries on either 
side of those rivers), and the Kopkan are spoken of 
as distinct from each other. Tbe Dekkan or Mahl- 
riih{ra in this the narrowest sense of the word forms 
the subject of the present notice. 



9 Pro/. A uf radii's C*Uk*ae MaaMcript* in tbe Bod- 
leian Library, 351. 
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StmXKMILVT OP THE ArYSS IN THE DUKHAN. 

[3] It is now a recognised fact that the Aryas 
who came to India were at first confined to eastern 
Afghanistan and the Panjib. Thence they emigrated 
to the cast and for a time the easternmost province 
occupied by them was Bramblvarta or their holy 
land, lying between the rivers Sarasvatl the modern 
Sarusuti, and Djishadvatl, 1 a stream in the vicinity, 
that U, the country about Thanesar. There the 
system of castes and orders and the sacrificial religion 
seem to hat'll been fully developed. Thence they 
spread to the cast and the south, and gradually 
occupied the whole country between the HiiuMayo 
and the Vindhya. This last mountain range must 
for a long time have formed the southern boundary of 
their settlements. For tbe name Arylvarta or the 
regiou occupied by tbe Aryas, ss explained by Manu* 
and even by PataAjali,* the author of the Mahl- 
bhashva oo Plpini's grammar, signified exclusively 
the part of the country situated between those moun- 
tain ranges. The Vindhya, which by its height 
seemed to obstruct the passage of the sun, whs 
impassable to them. The name Plriyltra was given 
to the more northern and western portion of the range 
from which the rivers Chambal and Betva take their 
rise, probably because it was situated on the boundary 
of their Yfltrl or range of communication. After a 
while, however, tbe sage Agastya, in poetical 



1 Mine. II. 17 . 

I Mam, II. 1J 

1 PaUAjali's Mahlbfaishya ander Pioini. II. 4 . ">■ 
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language, bade the mountain not to grow high, that Section II. 
is, crossed it and established an A^rama or hermitage ~ “ 

to the south and thus led the way to other settlements. 

The 6rst or oldest Aryan province in the southern 
country must have been the Vidarbhas c* the Berlrs. Vidsrbha. 
For in the Rimiyapa when Sugriva the monkey-king Ar>an*p«». 
sends his followers to the diflerent quarters in search """ m the 
of Kama’s wife Sill and Rlvapa her ravishcr, he 
directs them to go among other southern countries 
to Vidarbhas, Richlkas, and Mahishaka*. and also to 
DawJakirapyn (the forest of Dapdahi) and the river 
Godivarl. 4 This shows that while the country about 
the Godavari, that is, the Dekkan or Mahlrish|ra in 
the narrowest sense of the terms, was a forest, 

Vidurbhu was an inhabited country. lu the MabB- 
bhlrata also Agastya is represented to have given a 
girl that he produced by his miraculous powers to the 
king of Vidarbha, and after she had grown to be a 
woman demanded her of the king in marriage.* In 
the Rainlyapa, Rlma is represented to have lived for 
a long time in Dapdaklrapya, at a place called 
Paflchavail situated 00 the banks [ 4 ] of the Godivarl 
about two yojanas from the hermitage of Agastya ‘ 

That this Dapdaklrapya was the modern Mali!- 
rlsh|ra is shown by the fact stated above, that it was 
watered by the river Godivarl, and by several others. M.kl 
According to the Hindu ritual it is necessary when 
beginning any religious c eremony to pronounce the 
name of the country in which it is performed. The 
Brlhmaps in Mahlrlshlra do not utteT the name 
Mah Irish! ra but Dapdaklrapya with the word deia 
or “country" attached to it. In the introduction to 



•Roinavana, IV. Chap. *i, Bcanbar Bdidoo. 

» Mahlbhirola, Bombay Edit**, III Chap. g6, 97. 
* R&mAyaoa, III. 13, ij IScm Ed. 
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Section □. Hemidri's Vratakhapda. a work written more than 
six hundred years ago, Devagiri, the modem Daulat- 
raQchav.nl akad. ^ spoken of as situated in a district on the 
confines of Dapdakirapya. XAsik claims to be the 
Panchavatf where RAma lived. But the poet could 
hardly be expected to have brought his hero from the 
Vindhya to such a remote westerly place as XAsik. 
The river Godavari must, from the description occur* 
ring in the Rflmlyana as well as in Bhavabhflti’s 
Uttarn RAmacharita. have been wide at RSma's 
Paficbavatf It could hardly have been so 
at XAsik. which is very near its source. On 
the other hand, "the region about the northern part 
of the Sabyldri through which flowed the river 
Godlvart and in which Govardluna was situated" is 
in the Pm a pas represented as "the most charming 
on earth ; and there, to please RAma, the ange 
HhAradvAja caused heavenly trees and herbs to spring 
up for his wife’s enjoyment, and thus a lovely garden 
came into existent*.”’ In the MArkapdcya, Govur- 
dhana is spoken of as a town ; but the Vflyu and the 
MAtsya seem to mean it to be a mountain. This 
Govardhana must, from the given position, be the 
wmc os the village of that name near NAsik ; and 
thus the three Puripas most be understood as sup- 
porting the identification of Paftchavatl with XAsik. 
The But though MahArash|ra was the last country 

■nbjantioa occupied by the Indian Aryas. their subjugation of 
of MahA- i t wa , no thorough than that of all the northern 



TMirkaode«a. Chap. 57 Verses J 4 -S 5 I Vlyu. Chap. 45 
Verses and Mils... Chap in Verses 37.39. The 

passage, however, ia oorropt The three Pnrtpas evidently 
derive their reading from the same original, but the text 
has been greatly corrupted The most ancient version of 
it seems to be that in the Vivo. 
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countries. Here, as there, they drove some of the Section It. 
aborigines to the fastnesses of mountains and jungles, 
and incorporated the rest into their own society. 

The present Marathi language is as much an offshoot 
of the Sanskrit as the other languages of Northern 
India The ancient representatives of these dialects 
—the Mah&ribh|rt. the Aaurasenf, and the Migadh!, 
as well as an earlier form of speech, the PJli— show 
extensive corruptions of Sanskrit sounds, reducible 
however to a few general laws. These cannot be 
accounted for by the natural operation of the cause* 
which bring about the decay of a language spoken 
throughout its history by the same race. For. thi* 
operation is slow and must be in continuance for a 
very long time in order to produce the wide-going 
phonetic changes which wc observe in those Prftkpt 
dialects, as they arc called. Thi* long -continued 
process must at the same time give hue to a great 
many changes in other respects. Such, [5] however, 
we do not find in those dialects, and they do not in 
those respects show a very wide departure from the 
Sanskrit. The extensive corruption* of Sanskrit g jghrlt, 
sounds, therefore, must be accounted for by the sup- 
position that the language had to be spoken by races 
whoso original tongue it was not. Those alien race* 
could not properly pronounce the Sanskrit word* 
used by the conquering Aryas ; and thus the Prjkpl 
forms of Sanskrit words represent their pronunciation 
of them. A few sounds unknown to Sanskrit as well 
as some words not traceable to that language are also 
found in the Prakrits, and these point to the same 
conclusion. It thus appears that the Indian Aryas 
in their progress through the country came in contact 
with alien races, which were incorporated with their 
society and learnt their language, at the same time 
that they preserved some of their original words and 
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Section n. Phonetic peculiarities* This was the state of things 
m the north down to the Mar§tkA country. But 
gaSS* ,arther sou,h aiKl «» the eastern coast, though they 
the country l»cnetrated there and communicated their own civili- 
“ l,on to 11,6 aboriginal races inhabiting those parts, 
partial they were not able to incorporate them thoroughly 
into their own society and to root out their languages 
and their peculiar civilization. On the contrary, the 
Aryas had to learn the languages of those races and 
to adopt a portion at least of tbrir civilization. Tims 
the femme, the Tclugu, the Tamil, and the other 
languages now spoken in Southern India arc not 
derived from the Sanskrit but belong altogether to a 
different stock, and bcnce it is also that southern art 
is so different from the northern. The reason why 
the result of the Aryan irruption was so different in 
Southern India from what it was in the north appear, 
to he that when the Aryas penetrated to the south 
there existed already well -organized communities and 
kingdoms In the passage in the RAmlyapa, 
referred to above, the mockcy-soldiers arc directed 
to go to the countries of the Andhra. (Tclugu people), 
the Pftpdyas, the CboUs, and the Kcralas, in the 
south ; and arc told that they will there sec the gate 
of the city of the PApdvas adorned with gold ami 
jewels. And these races, their country, and their 
kings are alluded to in other Sanskrit works, as will 
be noticed hereafter. In the north, however, at the 
time of the Aryan invasion, the condition of the 
country must have been similar to that of Dapijak- 
trapya, which is represented in the RAmAyapa as a 
forest infested by RAkshasas or wild tribes who dis- 
turbed the religious rites of the Brihmap sages. And 

* Tbe^ points I hare derc loped in my Lectures on 
Sanskrit end the Prtkrit Ungeage. decreed from it; Jour. 
Bom. B. R. A. S. VoL XVI. pp. *041. 
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throughout the older portion ol Sanskrit literature, Section II. 
which is to be referred to the times when the Ary as 
were gradually progressing from the Panjab, the 
wild tribes they met with are spoken of under the 
name of Dasyus, R Aleshas**, and others. 
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[6] SECTION III. 

Approximate Dhi op Tin Aryan shtti.kmknt in 
nis Diuan and n> /ticks op Southern India 
W anciknt Indian I.itrbatijrk and 
Inscriptions. 

Wr will now endeavour to determine approxi- 
mately the period when the Aryaa settled in 
DuydakArapya, and trace the relations between the 
civilized Aryan community of the north and the 
southern country at different periods of Sanskrit 
literature and at wrll-knuwn dates in Indian history. 
In the Aitarcya Brlhmapa. which ia anterior to the 
whole of the wxalled classical Sanskrit literature, 
the sage Vtfv3mitm is represented to have condemned 
hy a curse the progeny of fifty of his sons to "live 
on the borders" of the Aryan settlements, and these, 
it is said, "were the Andhras. Pu^ras, Saharan, 
Pulindas and MOtibaa, and the descendant! of 
VUvftaitra formed a large portion of the Dasyus."> 
Of these the first four are spoken of as people living 
in the south, the Pupdras in the RAralyapa, and the 
other three in the Purlpas* From the later litcra- 
lure, the Pulindas and Sahara* appear to have been 
wild tribes living about the Vindhyas. 1 Ptolemy 
places the former along the Narmada. The Andhras, 
who in these days arc identified with the Tclugu 
people, lived about the mouth of the Godavari or 
perhaps farther to the north. If these were the posi- 



t Aitaxeya Brlhmana. VII- »S. Palinda* are emitted in 
•he correspondinp passage in Ibe Sinkhiyana Sfltra 
I See the passages abosc rdenri to. 

I In his Kidanhart hint places the Sahara* in the forest 
on the V tadbya range. 
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tions of the tribes in the time of the Aitareya Section III. 
HiAhmaya, the Indian Ary as mn« at that time have 
been acquainted with the whole country to the north 
of the Vindhya and a portion to the south-east of 
that range 



Plpini in his Sfltras or grammatical roles shows Also in 
an extensive knowledge of the geography of India. ‘ 
Of the places and rivers mentioned by him a good 
many exist in the Panjib and Afghanistan ; but the 



names of countries situated in the eastern portion of 
Northern India also occur in the Sfltras The coun- 
tries farthest to the sooth mentioned by him are Kach- 
chba (IV. a, 133). AvantI (IV. 1, 17b). Kosala (IV. 1, 
171), Karflsa (IV. 1, 178^ [ 7 ] and Kaliflga (IV. 

1, 178). 1 The first is the same as the modem country 

^ ^ 

* This rime docs ■»« occur in the SAtra. tut ii the 
second in the liat or Gaija beginning with Bharga A* 
regards the woeda mewrung in three Gaga*. | have no a 
previous occaaion ra pt — aid my opirxei that tkoagh it ia 
not safe to attribute a whole <i«oa to PSpml (and in several 
case# we have dear indKatiuas that tome of the weed, were 
hunted In lalrr thnea). .till the fir.t three word. might 
without ini.uke U taken to be his. Thia waa objected to 
by PmfeMor Weber. But — my reasuea were, a* 1 thought, 
obvious. I did not think it necessary to defend my view. 
1 may, however, here atate that aince 1 ‘lo ni refer, to the— 
Caoaa in hi. SAtra. by uaing the fim word in the list with 
adl. equivalent to "and other..- added to it, and aioce be 
uacs the plural of the noun ao fonnrd, ud the pluial ci a 
noun cannot be used idIm three indmdeal. at leaat ol 
the rlaaa are meant, it ia proper that we should undercut*) 
him to he thinking of the erst and two word, at leaM more. 
This observation is meant to l* applicable generally In the 
present raw, however, the expre-ion Bhargddl form, a part 
of the compound, and the plaral is not actually used, though 
it b clearly implied. 

Sin the so-called Mpinlya &k^ia the expression 
SauiAshfrikA n»rl or "a woman of Seridnra" occur* But 
this should by no means be regarded a. thawing that PS p ini 
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Section in. of that name, Avanti is the district about Ujjayini, 
and Kalinga corresponds to the modern Northern 
Circars. Kosala, KarAsa, and Avanti arc mentioned 
in the Purlpas as coon tries situated on the back of 
the Vindhya.* In the Ratnftvall, a dramatic play. 
Knsala is also placed near that mountain range. 
Supposing that the non-occurrence of tlic name of 
any country farther south in Pipini's work is due to 
hi* not having known it. a circumstance which, 
looking to the many names of places in the north 
that he gives, appears very probable, the conclusion 
follows that in hi. time the Aryas were confined to 
the north of the Vindhya, but did proceed or com- 
municate with lire northernmost portion of the 
eastern cooat. not by craning that range, but avoid- 
ing it by taking an easterly course. 

RAtyflyana, however, the object of whose aphor- 
isms called V&rtikaa is to explain and supplement 
PApini, allows an acquaintance with southern nations. 
PApini gives rules for the formation of derivative* 
for the names of tribes of warriors which arc at the 
same time the names of the countries inhabited by 
them, in the sense of "one sprung from an individual 
belonging to that tribe," and also, it must be under- 
stood. in the sense ol "king of the country." Thus 
a man sprung from an individual of the tribe of the 



*•> acquainted with Sor**h(ra. The pApinlva StkshA cannot 
t* 11* work of Mo iiu . ke the author of that treatise begin* 
by stating that he it genng to explain SikthA accoiding to 
the views of Msini and end* with a few verse* in praise of 
the great grammarian Beside*, the anther notices the 
Prfikrit dialects to which there is m> allution whatever in 
PApmi’s (Rot work and write* m verse. Grammatical trea- 
tise* in rare are later than thaw in the firm of Sdtra*. The 
PAnmlya SikitU therefore mult have been composed long 
after I-lpini. 

8 See the passage* cited above 
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PanchAlas, or the king of the country Panchalas, is section 111 

to he called PAnchala ; a descendant of a Silva, or 

the king of the country of the Silvas, is to be called 
Salvcya, &c. KAtyAyana notices here an omission ; 
the name PApdya is not explained by PApini. KAlyA- 
yana therefore adds, “oac sprung from an individual 
of the tribe of the PApdus or the king of their 
country, should be called a PApJya." 7 Similarly, 

Pflnini tells us that in either of these senses no 
termination should be appended to the word 
Kambojas. which was the name of a non-Aryan 
people in the north-west, uor should auy of its vowels 
be changed ; but that tlie word Kamboja itself means 
"one sprung from an individual of the Kamboja tribe, 
or the king of the country of tin.* Kambojas."* 
KAtyAyana says that in this rule, the expression "and 
others” should be added to the word KambC)as ; for 
the rule applies also to the names "Cholas and 
otliers," that is. { tenons sprung from an individual of 
the Chola and other tribes, and the kings of the Cbola 
and other countries should be called by the names 
"Chola and others." Similarly, PApini tells us that 
the coumrin Kumiidvat, Xa^vat, and Yctasvat arc 
so culled because they contain Kumudas or water- 
lilies, [8] Na<Ja* or reeds, and Vetas or canes, respec- 
tively.* KAtyAyana adds, "Mahishmat is so called 
because it contains Mahishas or buffaloes." 

Now Mahishmat appears to be the same southern 
country which in the PnrApas is associated with 
MahArAshtfa and is called Mahishakas. MAhishmatf 
on the banks of the Narmada was probably its 
capital. Here we may. I think, argue, as Professor 
Coldstuckcr has done in many similar eases, that bad 

7 Wedor dyap. *hich is . Vlrtika 00 Pin. IV. .68. 

• Pip. IV. 1, 175. 

* PAp. IV. a. 87. 
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Section III. Plpini known the Papayas. Cholas, and Mahishmat, 
he would not have omitted the names from his rules, 
considering bow careful a grammarian he was. Very 
likely, then, he did not know them, and this supposi- 
tion is strengthened by the fact alluded to above that 
the name of no other southern country occurs in his 
S (liras. Thus then the Aryan of the north were not 
familiar with the southern countries and tribes in 
the time of Pflpini, but were so in the time of Kfttyfl- 
yana. The latter author also mentions a town of 
the name of Nisikya,* which is very likely the same 
as our modern Xisik. 



I'alaAlali 

inlinulrly 

sr-* 

8oatbem 

India 




between 

K 4 tyi».iM 



I’aUAjall. 



Patafijali shows an intimate acquaintance with 
the south. As a grammarian he thinks it his duty 
to notice the lingual usages in the south, and tells 
us that in Dakahiplpatha the word Serorf is used to 
denote Urge Ukes. u He mentions M4hishmati, u 
Vaidarbha, u KftfichJpura, 1 * the modern Conjcveram, 
and Kerala 14 or MaUMr. Patafijali'* date, H.C. 150, 
may now be relict! upon. That author notice* variant 
readings of KAty&yana'a Virtika* as found in the 
texts used by the schools of the RliAmdvAjtya*, 
SaunAgas, and others. Some of these might be 
considered as emendations of the Vlrtikas, though 
Pntafijali's introduction of them by the verb faffcanlf, 
"they read," is an indication that he regarded them 
as different readings. A sufficiently long time there- 
fore must have eUpscd between KAtylyana and 
Patafijali to give rise to these variants or emenda- 
tions. 1 am therefore inclined to accept the popular 



» In a Virtika on lip. VI. 1 . 6y 
U NLhAMiUhTi on 11®. L i, 19 
12 On Pip HI. 1. 36. 

U IV. *. fourth Ahaika 
M IV. i. second Ahnika 



15 IV. 1 , loarth Ahaika. 
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tradition which refers Kltylyana to the time of the section III. 
Nandas who preceded the Maury as, and to assign to 
him the firs* half of the fourth century before Christ. 

In this manner the interval between Kltylyana and 
Patanjali was about two hundred years Now, Pro- 
lessor Coldstucker has shown from an examination aD( j 
of the Vlrtikas that certain grammatical forms are 
not noticed by Plpini but are taught by Kltylyana, 
and concludes that they did not exist in the language 
in Pflpini’s time. I have followed up the argument 
in my lectures "On the Sanskrit and Prlkpl 
languages," 1 * and given from the Vlrtikas several 
ordinary instances of such forms. From tlwse one 
of two conclusions only is pomiNt. rit.. either that 
Pftpini was a very careless and ignorant grammanan, 
or that the forma did not exist in the language in 
his time. The first is of course inadmissible ; where- 
fore tlie second must be accepted. I have also 1 91 
shown from a passage in the introduction to Patafl- 
jali’s Mahflbhlshya, that verbal form* such as those of 
the perfect which arc taught by Plpwi as found in the 
BhOsha or current language, not the Chhr.ndasa or 
obsolete language, had gone out of use in the time 
of Kltylyana am! Patafijali. and participles had come 
to be used instead. 17 Professor Goldstuckcr has also 
given a list of words used by Pfipini in his Sfitras in 
a sense which became obsolete in the time of 
Kltylyana, and shown what portion of Sanskrit 
literature did not probably exist in Pipini's tunc but 
was known to Kltylyana, and in one case comes to 
the not unjustifiable conclusion that the time that 
elapsed between Plpini and Kltylyana was so great 
that certain literary works which either did not exist 
in Plpini's time or were noc old to him came to be 

14 Joar. Bom. B R. A. S. VoL XVI. j» 173 . 

n Joar. Bom. B R. A. S. Vo L XVL. pp a6^7T. 
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Section III. considered by Kltylyana to be as old as those which 
were old to Pliiim. No less an interval of time than 
about three centuries can account for all these circum- 
stances. Plpini, therefore, must have flourished in 
the beginning of the seventh century liefore the 
Christian era, if not earlier still ; and against this 



The Ana* 
penetrated 
to the 
Deli lun 
after the 
beginning 
of a boat the 
seventh 
century n C. 



conclusion I believe no argument has been or can be 
brought, except a vague prejudice. And now to our 
point, the Indian Aryas had thus no knowledge of 
Southern India previous to the seventh century before 
Christ ; they had gone as far as the Northern Circars 
by the eastern route, but no farther ; and the coun- 
tries directly to the aouth of the Vindhya they were 
not familiar with. About that time, however, they 
must hove begun to penetrate still further, since 
they had already settled in or had communication 
with the countries on the northern skirts of tho 
Vindhya and Knliflga, and first settled in Vidarblm 
or Herftr. approaching It still, it would appear, by 
the eastern route ; but in the course of some time 
more they crowed the Vindhya and settled in 
Daptfaklrapya the banks of the Codftvart. that 
is. in Mahir&shtra or the Dckkan. Before n.c. 350 
they had become familiar with the whole country 
down to Tanjor and Madura. 



Chr 

S&U. 

Kpics. 



A chronological conclusion I vised on the occur- 
rence of certain words or names in the great epics is 
not likely to be so safe. Though a Mahftbhlrata 
existed before Plpini and Asvallyana. it is highly 
questionable whether our present text is the same 
as tliat which existed in their times. On the con- 
trary, the probability is that the work has been added 
to from time to time ; and the text itself has under- 
gone such corruption that no one can be positively 
certain tliat a particular word was not foisted into it 
in comparatively modem times. The text of the 
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RAmAyapa also has become corrupt, though additions Section III 
do not seem to have been made to it. Still the Bengali 
rcscension of the poem like the Bengali resrensions 
of more recent works does contain additions. The 
text prevalent in this part of the country and in the 
south is more reliable ; and though innumerable differ- 
ences of reading exist in the different manuscripts 
even on this side still there is hardly any material 
difference. But [10] the date of the RAmAyana 
is uncertain ; the present Hindu belief based on the 
PurApus is that RAnia's incarnation is older than 
Krrihpa’s, and consequently the RAmAyapa older than 
the MahAbhArata ; but it fa not a little curious that 
while there fa an allusion to VAsudeva and Arjuna 
and to Yudhfah|bir* in Pipini, and Patafljali fre- 
quently brings in MahAbhArata characters in his 
illustrations and examples, there is not one allusion 
to RAma or his brothers or their father Datfaratha in 
the works of those grammarians. Even a much later 
author, Amarasiriiha the lexicographer, in his list of 
the synonyms of Vfahpu, give* a good many names 
derived from the Kffahpa incarnation ; but the name 
of RAma, the son of Daiaratha, does not occur, 
though RAma or Balabhadra, the brother of Kfishpa, 
is mentioned. Still, whatever chronological value 
may be attached to the circumstance, the occurrence 
of the names of places in the Dekkan contained in pj, fP , 
those epics I have already to some extent noticed. 

Sahadcva is represented to have subdued the Pipdyas, alludrd lo 
Dravi^as. Uijras. Keralas, and Andhras, 11 and also 
to have visited KishkindhA, which was probably ’ 
situated somewhere near Hampi, the site of the 
PampA lake or river, where RAma met Sngrtva the 
monkey chief, though the country Kaishkindha is 



USAbhap, Chap. 31. 
a 
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Section III. placed by the Puripas among those near the 
Vindhyas. He went also to Surparaka, the 
modern SupAri near Baascin, Daptfaka, the 

same os DandakArapva bat not mentioned as 
a forest, Karahl{aka the modem Karliid* on the con- 
fluence of the KfishpA and the KoinA, and to 



others. The countries mentioned in the passage in 
the RAm&yapa, alluded to above, as lying to the 
south are L'tkala, probably the modem Canjam, 
KaliiiKu, Dailrpa, Avantl, Vidarbha, and others. 



The district near BhilsA must have been called 
IhulArpa in ancient times ; for its capital was VidtfA, 
which was situated, as stated by KAlidAsa in the 
MrghadAta. on the Vctmvtf or BetvA, nnd is thus 
to be identified with the modem BhilsA. All these 
arc thus in the vicinity of the Vindhya or nearly in 
the Mine line with it farther cast. But between these 
and the southernmost countries of the Cbolas, 
I’Apdyas. and Kcralas, tbc RAmAyapa meutions no 
other place or country but DapdakArupya. This 
condition of the country, as observed before, is to 
be considered as previous to the Aryan settlements 
in the Dekkan, while that represent c.1 by the MahA- 
bhArata in the place indicated seems subsequent ; and 
herein we may see a reason for believing that the 
RAmAyapa is tl»e older of the two epics. The name 
MahlrAshlra does not occur in either of them. 



Name, of 

r£r 

Dekkan 
in the 



sr&r 



In the middle of the third century before Christ, 
Asoka, the great king of the Maorya dynasty reign- 
ing at FStaliputra in Magadha, speaks in the fifth 
F.dict of his rock-inscriptions, which are found at 
CimAr in KA|hiAvld on the west, Dhauli in Katak 
and Jaugad in Canjam on the eastern coast, at Khalsi 
in the HimAlaya. Shahbaz-garhi in Afghanistan, and 
Manschra on the northern frontier of the Panjab, of his 
having sent ministers of religion [11] to the R&stikas 
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and the Petenikas and to the AparSnlas. 1 ’ The last Section 
which we know best is Northern Konkan, the capital 
of which was Sflrporaka. Petenikas is not nnlikely 
the same as Paithapakas. i.t.. the people or country 
about Pai{hapa on the God Avail. The vernacular 
pronunciation of the name of the city, which in 
Sanskrit is Pratishthdna, was in those days, as it now 
is. Pcthapn or Pailhapa. for both the author of the 
Periplus and Ptolemy call it Paithana or Baithana. 

The RAs|ikas, or, according to the Maniehra version, 
Ratrakas. corresponding to the Sanskrit RAsbirikas, 
were very likely the people of MabArlshtra, for a 
tribe of the name of Kaftas has from the remotest 
times held political supremacy in the Drkkon. One 
branch of it assumed the name of Rftsbtrakat** and 
governed the country before the Cbilukyas acquired 
power. It rv-cttablubcd itself after al>ont three 
centuries, but had to yield to the Cbilukyas again 
after some time. In later time*, chieftains of the 
name of RaUos governed Sugandliavarii or Saundatti 
in the Bclgaum district. In the thirteenth Edict 
in which the countries where- Atoka’s moral edict* 
were respected arc enumerated. the Petenikas are 
associated with Bhojas instead of RAstikas. Bhojas. 



» * '• «hr San*arit of the original 

Prikrit. rt might be translated a. “and alto those other 
caUed Aparintas," It. also that other eonntfy called 
Aparinta. If we take it in this way. Aparinta it clearly 
Northern Konkan ; for that ia the name of that part of the 
country foand in Sanskrit and 1-tli Literature Inn the 
remote* times. In the Nafafeainfa and DtpavaAsa quoted 
below, MahArlshlta is associated with Aparlnlaka. It it 
possible to translate it as "and abo other western cunntrie*’’ 
a* M. Senart does Bat the word “other" certainly refer* 
to KsUlht-PtttnlkJndm and not to the preceding Vonani 
Kambojam &c., as he take* it to as to make these last alto 
western conntries. (Inscriptioos of Aicfca. VoL n.. p. 8|-> 
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Section III. 



Rtymolngy 
of the name 
"Mahft- 
rtah|ra." 



The 

occurrence 
of the 



"Mali*- 

•ffi: and 

rlahlm" in 



in script i' 



we know, ruled over the country of Vidarbka or 
BcrAr® and also in other parts of the Dekkan. In the 
inscriptions in the caves at KutfA a the name 
"MahAbhoja” or Great Rboja occurs several times, 
and once in an inscription at Bed si Just as the 
Bhojas called themselves Mahibhojas, the 
RAsh(rikas, RaUis, Rajhis, or Ra||has called them- 
selves Mahiratthis or MahAra|thas, as will be shown 
below, and thus the country in which they lived came 
to be called MahAraj;ha, the Sanskrit of which is 
Mah&rlsh{ra. In the second and the thirteenth 
edicts, the countries of the Cholas. PApdyas, Ketala- 
putras (Chcra or Kerala), and the Andhra* and 
Pulindaa are mentioned. Thus about a hundred 
years before PaUnjali, the whole of the southern 
peninsula up to Cap* Comorin was in direct com- 
munication with the north, and the Dekkan or 
MahArlshlra had regular kingdoms governed by 
Ra(ia» and Hhojaa. 

In the MahAvathso. a Ceylonese chronicle which 
was written in the third quarter of the fifth century 
of the Christian era, and in the Dfpavaihso, which is 
much older, the Buddhist sain: Moggaliputto, who 
conducted the proceedings of the third convocation 
said to [12] have been held in the time of Ai(oka, is 
represented to have sent missionaries to MahAraUha, 
Aparintaka, and VanavAsl. 0 Whether the name 
MahAraUha or MahArlsh{ra had come into use iu the 



2D In ,he Daiakamirachanta, the family of Khojas hss 
been represented u baring held array over the Vidarblia 
country for a long time. 

tl Km)* inscription* Nos. i, 9, 17. 19, jj, and Reds* No. 2 : 
Arch. Sarv. of West. lod.. No. 10. 

n Mahiv»m.-\ Tam^ar's Ed , pp. 71 and 72, and Dlpa- 
rasnso, Oldenberg’* Ed-, p. ji- The latter however omits 
VaaavAaL 
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time of Aioka does not appear clear from this, but Section III. 
that it was used in the early centuries of the Christian 
era admits of little doubt. In some inscriptions in 
the cave-temples at Bhljl. and Kftrli which 

ore to be referred to the second century, the male 
donors are called Mahirathi and the female Mahl- 
rathinl. which names, as observed before, correspond 
to MahSbhoja and Mah&bhojl and signify the great 
Katin (man and woman).* 1 Similarly, in the large 
cave at N&nlghAt a Mahirathi hero is mentioned. Of 
the old PrAkrits the principal one was called 
M a h l rt tahttl. because we arc told it was the language 
of Mabirilahfm. We have a poem in thia dialect 
entitled Setnbandha attrlbotcd to Kilid&sa and men- 
tioned by Damlin, and a collection of amorous verses 
attributed to SAlivlhana. It is the language of 
Prikrit verses put into the mouths of women in 
Sanskrit dramatic plays. It* grammar we have in 
Vararuclii's I'rAkpt Prak.Ua ; but the date of this 
author is uncertain, though there is reason to believe 
that he v*ns one of the nine gems of the court of 
V ikram&ditya and was thus a contemporary of 
Varahamihira and KAIidisa. Though the date of 



UArcb. Sun o t West. lad. No. 10. Bhl)» No i; R^U 
No. a; Klrli MM. « and ... Pa*J:t KhagarinUl appears to 
me clearly -nxig here in taking Mahirathi to be equal to 
the Sk Mahirathi and translating it at "a great warrior, “ 
for in Bc<Ja& No. a. a woman is called Mahlrathinl where 
the word certainly cannot mean a great •amor, and to 
interpret it as “the wife or daughter of a great warrior" is 
Simply begging the question. MahlraUu appears clearly to 
be the name of a tribe and is tbe same as our modern 
MarflfhA. It wdl appear from this imcnptko that there 
were intermarriages between the Vahlbhojas and the Mabi- 
ra(his, for the lady mentioned in this inscription was tbe 
daughter c 4 a Mahlbbo » and a MahSrath.nl or tbe wife 
of a Mahirathi. 
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Section IU. KAlidAsa has not yet been satisfactorily determined, 
still he is mentioned as a poet of great merit in the 
first half of the seven th century by BSna in his 
Jlarshacharita in the north,** and in an inscription at 
Aihole* dated 556 £aka in the south. A hundred 
years is not too long a period to allow for the spread 
of his fame throughout the country, perhaps it is too 
short. KAlidAsa may therefore be referred to that 
period of Sanskrit literature in which the nine gem* 
flourished, and which has been placed by !>r. Kern 
in the first half of the sixth century * The MahA- 
rflshlrt dialect, therefore, in which KAlidAsa wrote 
the Setubandha and the Prikfit verses in his plays, 
must have undergone a course of cultivation for about 
two or three centuries earlier and been called by that 
name, since it has been known by no other in the 
whole literature. Varlhamihira also, who lived in 
the beginning of the sixth century, speaks of Mah9- 
rishtra as a southern country ; and in the Aihole 
inscription alluded to above MahArfishfra is men- 
tioned as comprising three [ 1 3] countries and ninety- 
nine thousand villages. Hwan Ttmng, the Chinese 
traveller, calls the country ruled over by the 
Chllukyas in the second quarter of the seventh cen- 
tury, Moholocha, which has been properly identified 
with MahArAshtra. The occurrence of the name of 
MahArAsbtra in tile PurAnas has already been noticed. 



U Ur. Hall's V&savadsttA, Prelate. p. 14. 
» Ind Ant. Vol VIII . p. »4J 
* Ed. o I Vlrlhatntbira, Prelate, p. *>. 
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£ 14 ] SECTION IV. 

Political History of the Dekkas ok MahXrXsht*a 
— Analysis or the Historical Inscriptions 

IN THE CAVE-TEMPLES OF WESTERN INDIA 

No clue to tlic political history of MahArAshtrn Section IV. 
in the centuries immediately preceding the Christian 
era is now available. The PurApa* contain lists of 
kings and dynastic* whose chronology has been to 
some extent determined by their known connection 
with the successors of Alexander the Great ; hut 
clear traces of thdr occupation of the south have 
not yet been found. ChandragupU. who founded JUtMtof 
the Matirya dynasty in about s c. jjo. ruled over 
Northern India as far as Kftthilv*4. and hia grandson 
Arfoka, who reigned from B.C. i6j to »C. JJO. Atoka, 
retained possession of the province.* The rock- 
inscriptions of the Utter, which were evidently 
planted in the countries which owned his sway, show 
that his empire extended to Kalifiga or the Northern 
Circan. in the east and KlfhiAvld in the west. But 
stray edicts have been discovered farther south ; a 
fragment of the eighth being found at SupArA and 
three minor ones on the northern frontier of Mysore. 

In the second rock-edict he speaks of his own 
dominions as "the conquered countries" and mentions 
Chola, PApdya, KetaUputta. and Saliyaputta down 
to Tambapanni or Ceylon as outlying provinces. 

These therefore did not own his sway. But in the 
fifth edict he mentions the RAstfkas. Petenikas and 
AparAntas and a few more provinces as those for the 
benefit of which he appointed religious ministers. 



I See inscription of RniitaiUman . Ind. Ant.. Vol. VII.. 
p. 163. line 8. 
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Section IV. If these were as much a pan of his dominions as 
the many others which are not named, there is no 
reason why they should be named. Again he 
includes most of these in the thirteenth edict among 
countries which received his moral teaching, along 
with Chola, Plpdya and others, and the territories 
ruled over by Antiochus and four other Greek 
princes. It would thus appear that though the 
countries of the RAs*ikas. Bhojas, Pctcnika*. and 
Aparlntas were not outlying provinces like those of 
the Cholas, the P&pdyas, and KctalaputUs, they 
enjoyed a sort of scmi-indcpendence ; and only owned 
allegiance to him at ttirerain. The appearance of 
fragment* of hi* inscription* at Supiri and on the 
confine* of Mytor i* to be account cl for by this 
fact, or by the supposition that his dominions 
extended up to Supiri on the western coast and along 
a strip in the centre of the peninsula to Mytor, 
leaving the western countries of the Rimkas, the 
Bhoja*, and Pctcnikas, and the southern coast in a 
state of semi-independence. And there is some 
Vidartiha, a positive evidence to that effect. Vidarhha. the 
kingdom in coun,r >’ of the Bhoja*. must have existed as a 
AoAgas' °* '* paralc k,n 8 do, » • ho »« 'hat time. For in the 
dramatic play of SUlavikignimitra, the political 
events narrated in which may be accepted as histori- 
cal, Agnimitra the son of Pushyamitra, the first king 
of the SuAga dynasty, who reigned in [15] the second 
and third quarters of the second century before 
Christ, is represented to have reigned at VidiM. 
which I have before identified with BhiM, probably 
as bis father’s viceroy. He had made proposals of 
marriage with MSlavika to her brother Madhavascna, 
the cousin of Yajfiascna, king of Vidarhha. Bctv cen 
these cousins there was a quarrel as regards the 
succession to the throne. When Madhavascna was 
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secretly on his way to VidttA, the general of Yajna- Section IV. 
sena, posted on the frontier of the kingdom, 
captured him. His counsellor Sumati and MftlavikH 
escaped, but Midhavasena was kept in custody. 

Thereupon Agnimitra demanded of Yajnasmti the 
surrender of MAdhavasma YajnaM.ua promised to 
give him up on condition that his wife’s brother, who 
was the counsellor of the U*t Maun a king and had 
been imprisoned by Agnimitra or his father Pushya- 
niilra, sliould be released. This enraged Agnimitra, 
who thereujwn sent an army against Yajftascna and 
vanquished him. Mldhavasena was released, and the 
country of Vidarbha wus divided between the two 
cousins, each ruling over each side of the river 
Varadi. 

Puithan also must haw been the capital of a 
kingdom about the time In the inscriptions in the Irfakfa? 
caves at Pitalkhort ntar Chllbgarfiv, which front the ***• 
forms of the characters in which they are engraved 
must be referred to the second century before Christ, 
the religious benefaction, of merchants from Ptatisb- 
thana are recorded, as well as those of the physician 
to the king and of his son and daughter.* The king 
referred to must be the ruler of Pratishthana or 
Paifhap. No more particular information is available. 

On the history of the early centuries of the Christian 
era and the first century- previous, however, the in- 
scriptions in tbc cave-temples on the top of the 
Stthyadri throw a good deal of light. I trill here 
bring together the information deduciblc from them, 
noticing the inscriptions in tbc chronological order 
clearly determined by the forms of the characters. 

An inscription 1 in a small cave at N 5 sik mentions 

1 Inscription!, pp. pj, 4, Arch. Sanr. Ww*. Ind.. No. 10. 

,No **'*»>* Intctiptioo*. Vo*. VII., Joor. B. B. R. A. 

S.. and p 3 j 3 . Tram Oriental Ccagress. 1874. 
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Inscriptions 
of king 

and others 
of the 
MuvShaiu 
race at 
N&slk and 
samchit 



Uohava- 



•t Milk. 



that the cave was scooped out by the lieutenant at 
Nlsik of King Kpshna of the ivAtavlhana race. In 
a cave at Ninlghlf there is another, which is much 
mutilated and the purport of which consequently is 
not quite clear. In that same cave figures of persons 
arc carved on the front wall, and the following names 
are inscribed over them: i, RAyA Simuka Siita- 
v Aka no. i. t., king Simuka Sfitavlhana ; - , Devi 
NAyunikAyA raAfto cha Siri SAtakanino, i. t., of queen 
NAyanikA and king Srt Sllakarpi ; t. KumAro BhAyA, 
i. t., prince BhAyA ; 4 . MahArathiganakayiro, i. t., 
the heroic MarllhA leader or the hero of tlu* MurAthA 
tribe ; 5 . KumAro Haku Siri. i.4.. j»rince Baku Sr! ; 
6. KumAro SAtavlhano, i.t., prince Sltavlhana. Of 
these the second who has been mentioned along with 
hi* queen must have been the reigning prince, the 
first was an earlier king of the same [161 dynasty, 
the fourth was a local MarA|liA warrior, and the rest 
were young princes of the SAtavAhana dynasty. 

In another NAsik cave there are four inscrip- 
tions. In the first we are told that the cave was 
caused to be constructed on mount Trirusmi in 



Govardhana or the XAsik District by the benevolent 
UshavadAta, the son-in-law of king KshaharAta Xaha- 
pdna and son of ntnfka. Ushavadata gave away 
three hundred thousand cows ; constructed flights of 
steps on the river BArpAslyA ; assigned sixteen 
villages to gods and RtAhmaps ; fed n hundred 
thousand BrAhmaps every year ; got eight BrAhmaps 
at PrabhAsa or SomanAth Pa»ap married at bis own 
expense ; constructed quadrangles, houses, and 
halting places at Bharukachcliha or Bharoch, Dasa- 
pura in MAlvA, Govardhana, and SorpSraga, the 
modern SupArA near Bassein ; made gardens and 
sank wells and tanks ; placed ferry boats over the 
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Ibd. PArAdA, DamapA. Tapi. Karabepl. and Diha> Section IV. 
nuki, which were rivers along the coast between 
I'bfLpA and Surat ; constructed rest-houses and 
endowed places for the distribution of water to 
travellers on both sides of these rivers ; and founded 
certain benefactions in the village of Ninarhgola, for 
the Charapas and Parishads (Vcdic schools of Brah- 
maps) in Plpjiukiva^a. Govardhana. Suvarpamukha, 

SorpArnga. and RAmatlrtha. One year in the rainy 
season he marched at the command of his lord to 
the relief of the chief of a tribe of Kshatriyas called 
Uttamabhadras. who had been attacked and besieged 
by the MAlayas. At the sound of his martial music 
the MAlayas fled away, and they were made the sub- 
jects of the Uttamabhadras Thence he went to 
PonhkarApi and there performed ablutions and gave 
three thousand cows and a village. 4 

Iu the second inscription Ushavadita is spoken Uahava- 
of as having, in the year 4a. dedicated the cave „d>*r*io*- 
monastery for the use of the Buddhist mendicant "ipikm* 
priests coming to it from the four quarter*. He 
deposited with a guild of weavers residing in Govar- 
dhana a sum of two thousand KArshApapas at an 
annual interest of one hundred KArshApapas. Out 
of this interest he directed that a garment should 
annually be given to each of the twenty priests resid- 
ing during the rains in his cave monastery. With 
another guild he deposited one thousand KArahfl- 
papas, the interest on which was seventy-five KArshA- 
papas. Out of this other things (KnSapa) were to 
be provided for the priests. The earning out of 
these directions was secured by their being declared 
in the corporation of the town of Govardhana and 



«No. 17. Nisik Insertptious. Vol. VIL, Jour. B. B. R. 
A. S. and Trans. Oriental Coogtess. 1874. p. 326. 
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Section IV. inscribed on the door of the monastery. In the years 

41 and 40 he gave away a large sum of money 4 for 

gods and BrAhmays. The third inscription, which 
is a short one. mentions that the apartment on which 
it is engraved was the religions benefaction of 
UshavadAta's wife DakhamitrA . 4 The fourth is 
greatly mutilated but sufficient r e ma in s to show that 
that also records similar gifts of UshavadAta’s.’ In the 
cavc-tcmple of Klrli there is an inscription ( 17 ] in 
which UshavadAta » represented to have granted the 
village of Karajika for the support of the mendicant 
priests in the cave monastery of Valfiraka, as the 
hill or the country about it seems to have been called 
at the time.* There also is given an account of his 
charities similar to that in the first of his NAsik in- 
scriptions. In an inscription at Junnur, Ayama. the 
minister of the lord NahapAna the great Kshatrapa, 
is mentioned as having caused a tank to be dug and 
a hall to be constructed.* The minister appears to 
have been a Brihmay. since he i* spoken of as belong- 
ing to the Vatsa Cotra. 

Next in order come the inscriptions in which 
certain kings of the names of Gotamlputra SAtakaryi 
and PulmnAyi arc mentioned. In the longest of the 
four occurring in the cavc-tcmplc at one extremity 
of the hill at NAsik. wc arc told that in the nineteenth 
year of the reign of king PuliunAyi. the son of 
VAsishthl, the cave was caused to be constructed and 
dedicated for the use of Buddhist mendicants of the 



Inscriptions 
of Gouml. 
patra 
MtiitarQi 
and 

rtifcmiyi 
at N4sik. 



i No*. iS and 16. IN 4 . «hich together form one 



Snrv.. W. Ind. 



♦ First part of No. 16. Ibid 
T No. 14 /Wd. 

» No. 15. Klili 
No. 10. 

*Xo. as. J 



Ibid. 
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BhadrAyanlya sect by Gotaml. the mother of kin* Section 
SAtakarpi Gotamlputra. She is there called “the 
mother of the great king and the grandmother of the 
great king.” Gotamlputra is spoken of as king of 
kings and ruler of A£ka, Asm aka. MAJaka. M 
Surfishtra, Kuktira. A par In ta. Ann pa, Vidarblia and 
Akaravantl.* 1 He was the lord of the mountains 
Vindhyivat, PariyStra. Sahya. Kpshpagiri. Malaya. 
Mahendra, Sreshihagiri. and Chakora. His orders 
were obeyed by a Urge circle of kings, and his feet 
were adored by them. His beasts of burden drank 
the waters of the three seas. He protected all who 
sought an asylum with him. and regarded the happi- 
ness and misery of his subjects as his own. He paid 
equal attention to the three objects of human pur- 
suit. vit., duty, worldly prosperity, and the satisfac- 
tion of desires, appointing certain times and places 
for each. He was the abode ol learning, the support 
of good men, the home of glory, the source of good 
manners, the only person of skill, the only archer, 
the only hero, the only protector of Brihmaps. He 
conferred upon Brihmaps the means of increasing 
their race, and stemmed the progress of the confu- 
sion of castes. His exploits rivalled those of Kama, 
Kcsava, Arjuna, and Bhimascna, and his prowess 
was equal to that of Xabbaga, Nahusha, Janamejaya, 
Sagara, Yayiti, R3ma, and Ambarisha. He was 



1* Aimak* and Maalika are mentioned among the 
•outbem countries in the Pnrlpas. 

USuri,h„a is Southern KJjhii.ad. Knkui.. a portion 
of RljpoUni, and Aporinta. Northern Kookan. Anflpa is 
mentioned in tne PurSpas as a country situated in the 
vicinity of the Vmdbyas. it waa the country on the upper 
NarmadA with MAhnhmatl for its capiul. according to the 
Raghuvarhla. Akartranti must be the eastern portion of 
MAlvi. 
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descended from a long line of kings. He vanquished 
the host of his enemies in innumerable battles, 
quelled the boast and pride of Kskatriyas, destroyed 
the &akas, Yavanas. and Pahlavas, left no trace or 
remnant of the race of Khag&rita, and re-established 
the glory of the Sfitavfihana family. In the last line 
of the inscription mention [ 18 ] is made of the grant 
of a village for the support of the establishment in the 
cave- temple. a 

In a later inscription engraved in smaller charac- 
ters below this, V&sishihlputra Sri Pu|umavi, the 
lord of Navanara. issues orders to his lieutenant in 
Govardhana, Sarvftkshadalana. He calls his alien • 
tion to the fact that the village granted by the "lord 
of Dhanakata" u (Gotamtputra) in accordance with 
the above, was not liked by the BhadrUyanlyas, and 
therefore assigns another to them by this charter. 

On the wall to the left of the verandah of the 
cave is another inscription. It purjtortn to be an 
order or notice unued from the camp of the victorious 



It Inscription No J6. Vol VII Jonr. B. B. R. A. 8- «**d 
Trans. Or Ccngr. 187a. ? J° 7 - 

ura 94 «t Bhagrlatll and Dr. Whirr, whoa* tr.nscr.pl. 
and translations of the Nisik inscriptions seen published 
.boot tro years after mine, read the expression thus under- 
stood by me at *«Wl*st*b| for the Sanskrit Wi«**tw:. Hot 
what tbc 8ramapas or Boddhat priests of Dbanakata, which 
was situated bandrrds of mile, away on the lower Kruhol, 
coo Id hase to do with the mattn of the granting of a village 
near Nosik to the Bhsdrtyanl>a mendicants of the place it 
is impossible to COOCtirC. The expression mast. I tliink, be 
taken as *« the Sanskrit or 

corresponding to in the first part 

of No. 25, tiie Sanskrit cf which is The form 

qifgkfv most hase rome into use on the analogy of such 
forms as wn*fh fot and nwtkf* for 
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army of Covardhana, by Gotamlputra Sitakarpi, Section IV. 
lord of Dhanakataka, to Vishpupllita. hia lieutenant 
in Govardhana, informing him that the king has 
granted a field measuring 200 Nivartanas, which was 
up to that time in the possession of one Ushibht* 
dita, for the benefit of recluses. The charter here 
engraved is represented to have been originally issued 
in the year 18, that is, in the year preceding that in 
which the enve- temple was completed and dedicated. 

Below thia is inscribed another charter inued in the 
form of an order to Sramakn, the governor of Oovnr- 
dhana, by the queen of Gotamlputra Sltakarpi, who pntrm. 
in also called the royal mother. She therein speaks 
of a field grunted before, probably the one conveyed 
by the above charter, and says that it measures one 
hundred Nivartanas, and she assigns another hundred 
by this charter out of a field belonging to the crown 
which was her patrimony. It appears that two 
hundred Nivartanas were granted by the first char* 
ter, but probably It turned out that the field measured 
one hundred only ; lienee she now makes it up by 
granting another hundred out of another field. The 
date of this grant is 24, i.t., it was made six years 
after the first. 14 



Besides these, there are two inscriptions at NAsik 
recording the benefactions of private individuals, containing 
dated in the second and seventh years of the reign ' * 

of Siri (Sri) l*u|umiyi, and two in the cave at Klrli.“ 
dated in the seventh and twenty-fourth years of his 
reign. 

Since Gotaml is spoken of as the mother of a Relation. 
:ing and the grandmother of a king, and the wife of !hc"uo°» 



u No. aj. Ibid. 

» Nos. 3 and *7. Ibid. 

16 Nee. 14 and ». Axrh. Sara. West Ind . No. 10. 
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her son Gotamlputra Sltikarni ts [ 1 9 ] represented as 
the mother of a king, and since the only other king 
besides Sitakarni mentioned in these inscriptions is 
PuJumAyi, it appears that this last was the grandson 
and son respectively of these two ladies. He was 
therefore the son and his mother Vlaishfht the wife 
of Gotamlputra SAtakarni. Sitakarpi issued the 
charter contained in the second inscription in the 
year i«, which must be the eighteenth year of Pu|u- 
mAyi’s reign, since dates referring to his reign only 
arc found at Nftsik and Klrli and not to that of 
Gotamlpntra. Even the date of the large inscrip- 
tion noticed above in which Gotamlputra's great 
deeds arc recorded is referred to PuJumAyi'a reign. 
And the grant of the village alluded to in that in- 
scription and the one below appears to have licen 
made by Cotamlputra. since he is spoken of as "the 
lord of Dhanakataka,” though the poiiion of the 
rock containing the words that would have rendered 
the sense clear has been cut away. Gotam! is spoken 
of as dedicating the cave in the present tense, where- 
fore it must be understood she was alive at the lime. 
The father and the son appear thus to have reigned 
at the same time, the son on this side of the country 
since the inscri|>tions arc dated in his reign, and the 
father at Dhanakataka, which has been identified 
with Dharapikof in the Guntur district of the Madras 
Presidency. And this is confirmed by the fact, 
mentioned above, of Gotaml’s haring been called the 
mother of the great king and the grandmother of 
the great king. This statement would be pointless 
if she were not both at one and the same time . 17 



IT Dr. Bohlcr (Arch. Sorv. at West. Ind., Vol. IV., 
p. 110,1 supposes me to have rested my conclusion as regards 
this point on this statement alone, and rails it a mistake. 
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Since the charter of the year 24, intended as supple- Sertlon IV. 
mentary to that of 18. was issued by Visish;hi. while 
the first was issued by her husband, it appears prob- 
able that Gotanilputra had died in the interval and 
Vflsishth! reigned as regent at the capital, while Pn)u- 
mflyi continued to govern the Dekkan or MuhS- 
rAsli{ra. The years given in the charter must be 
those of Pujumlyi, since even the large inscription 
is doted in the nineteenth year of his reign. These 
kings belonged to the &ltavflluna dynasty. 

The names of other kings, apparently of the Modhari- 
same dynasty, arc found in other inscriptions. In one 8r1 
of the caves at KAnhcri near 1 20 1 ThAnl. a grant ia 
recorded in the eighth year of the reign of Ma^hart- 



not he will And my other reaaona alto dated In the remark* 
at the rncl d my article In the Tranaaetkma of the Oriental 
Cnttgrra* of i* 7 t- And rven ihka statement baa a very high 
corroborative value. For. if the object of the writer waa to 
represent Gotnmi’a •apecial cU.tn" to booonr. that ia better 
aerred by aappoaiug that her son and grandson were great 
king* at one and the aome tune. Kerry queen belonging to 
a dynasty in power la the mcSher of a king and gland- 
mother of a king ; and there ia nothing apeeial in the fart 
If the too and the grand** tore the title at diflrtem tunes. 
If the aon waa dead, tao object it gained at regard* this 
point by saying the waa the mother d that too that ia not 
gained by saying she was the grandmother d a Ms-fug great 
king. And if it wai a fact that UotamlpnUa waa dead when 
the cave-temple waa dedicated and i‘u|arnj«i alone waa feign- 
ing. we thou Id expect to £nd the ei pi cats d the Utter alto 
celebrated in the inscription, bot there it not a word in 
praise of him. If Pn|nm»>i became king only after Gotaml- 
pntta, the Utter must have died nineteen rears before the 
dedication of the temple, and it certainly ia not what one 
acquainted with the manner and motire of Hindu inscriptioa- 
writers would expect that a king who had been dead for 
nineteen year* should be highly extolled In the inscription 
and the reigning king altogether passed over in silence. 

3 
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putrs Saku3<ma. u In two other inscriptions at the 
same place the name of the reigning prince is given 
as Gotamlputa Siri Vafina Sfitakapi (Gotamlputra 
Sri Yajfla Sltakarpi). 1 * In one of these the year that 
is given is not legible, but still appears to be the 
sixteenth of his reign. There is one inscription at 
Xftsik which is dated in the seventh year of that 
king * Papdit Bhagvlnlll has brought to light the 
name of another prince. There is according to him 
an inscription on the Nfinighit in which is recorded 
the dedication of a cistern of water in the thirteenth 
year of Viii|hiputa Chatarapana Sitakani. 

A large number of coins of copper and lead were 
discovered a few years ago, buried in what appears 
to have once been a Buddhist stfi|ia at Kolhflpur. 
Another hoard had been found some time previous 
in about the same locality. The legends on those 
coins arc in characters the forms of which grcutly 



W No. 19. Jonr B B. R. A. A. S.. Vol. V! and Vol. XII., 
p. log. In the first copy the name it clearly Sakaaenaaa, 
bat in the second, which it Pepd* Bhagr»nl»l's nibbing, 
something like an eflaccd maik tor the vowel I appears 
abort the fint two consonant* The Pandit, therefore, 
reads the name as Siriaraasa toe Srtsenasya. trot the k Is 
distinct ere n in his copy, A'rtrf cannot mean anything, 
wherefore it appear* that the indiatincl mark* which do 
not occur In the first copy are (toe to tome flaw in the rock, 
and do not represent the rowel I. Dr. Rhku Dt;i also lead 
the name as Sakaaenaaa. Bat the copy o t the inscription 
giTen in Plate LI. VoL V. of the Archwotogical Surrey of 
Western India and marked No 14 bates no doubt whaterer 
on the point. The name there is distinctly Sakaitnaia. 
Further confirmation if necessary will be found later on. It 
is therefore clearly a mi* take to <*n the king Slrlltna 
l*Nos t and U. Joer. B B R. A. S.. Vol. VI. 

» No. 4, Joar. B. B R A. S., Vol. VII , and Trans. Or. 
Coogr.. 1874, P- 339- 
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resemble those in the cave inscriptions above noticed. 
They are as follows® : 

Rafifio Vasilhlpatasa Vijiviyakurasa. 

Raflflo Gotamlputasa ViJivSyakurasa 
Rafifio Ma^hariputasa Sevalakurasa. 

Here we have the same names as before ; but the 
words Vilivlyakurasa and Sevalakurasa have not 
yet been interpreted by any student of Indian anti- 
quities. On a former occasion I put forth a conjec- 
ture that they were the names of the viceroys of 
those kings appointed to govern the country about 
Kolhapur.® For. coins of two of these princes and 
of a few others belonging to the same dynasty are 
found near DharaQiko] in the Gantur District about 
the site of Dhanakataka. the old capital. The 
legends oo these do not contain those words, and 
the coins are of a dificrcnt type from those found at 
Kolhflpur. These last, therefore, it appeared to me. 
were struck on this aide of the country, and conse- 
quently bore the names of the viceroys under whose 
authority they were issued The truth of this con- 
jecture I will demonstrate further on. It will be 
seen from what b to be stated hereafter that the 
VltfthtpUta of these coins who had Vihvlyakura for 
his viceroy can be no other than Visisfalhtputra 
PulumAyi. [211 The GoUmtpuU must be Gotaml- 
putra Yajfla Sjtakarpi of the inscriptions ; for the 
father of Pulumiyi did not reign on this side of the 
country, as none of the inscriptions are dated in his 

n jour b. b. r. a. s., voL XIII . p. j©5. Vol. XIV., 

p. 153-54. There are in my possession coin* of lead o f the 
same sue as those figured here, and a good many smaller 
ones in which I find the same legends as thorn given above. 
They also were found at KoIMpur. Some a! the smaller 
ones appear to te of brotuc. 

a Jour. B. B. R. A. S.. VoL XIV.. p. 1*4- 
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reign though his exploits are described in the NAsik 
Caves. Madharlputa must have come after Gotamlputa 
and not after VAsi{Mputa, as is maintained by some 
scholars ; for his viceroy was a different jxrrson from 
that of the other two. The fact that these two had 
the same viceroy shows that one of them immediately 
succeeded the other. Another prince with a different 
viceroy could not come between them. In the stQpa 
dug out at SupArA, Pnp«1it HhagvAnlAl found a silver 
coin in a copper casket. On the obverse of the coin, 
which bears a well-shaped head of the king, we have 
the legend RafiAo Gotamiputasa Sin Yafifla 9AtS- 
kanisa, which means " [this coin is] of the king 
Gotaralputra Sri Yajna SAtukarpi." This therefore 
ia the prince in whose name the coin was issued. 
There is another legend on the reverse which though 
some of the letters are not distinct appears to be 
<;otamit>*U.K*mJru-Y*nia - SiUUai-Ckaturapooasa 
the sense of which ia " [this coin is] of Chaturapann 
Ya&Aa Sdtakani. prince of Goutntpuu.”* 1 Tlie coin 
was thus like the KolhApur coins issued in the names 




u The nether portxau of the letter, chaturafvneia only 
are improved on the coin so that the reading ia somewhat 
doubtful , but fJWJM U d.stioct enough. I’aod't BhagvAnlil 
pula CholarufaruM at the beginning of the legend and read* 
Chaltrafanau CcUmlfU Kumjr, H«-« Adbabanl which 
he translate. "YijBa ftltakarpi. too of Gotamlputa, and 
prince of Chatnrapana .** and Matca hit belief that Chatnra- 
pana was the name of Yajna M l father. Bat to connect 
Kumlm. which feems a part of a compound with the geni- 
tive. Chaturapanasa. u grammatically not allowable; while 
the genitive which is always required to show whose coin 
it is, ia wanting. Hence Chatnrapanasu is the last word and 
the whole is a cxvnpcond. Knmlrn is prcfcably a mistake 
for Komira and Yanaa Sltakani is the father*! name placed 
before Chatnrapanasa to show that be was his son. (Jour. 
B. B. R. A. S.. VoL XV.. pp. 30^6.) 
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of two persons ; of whom Yajna Srf Sflukarpi was the Sectioo^lV. 

reigning sovereign, as his name appears round the 

bust, and Chaturapana who was his son represented 

him as viceroy in the province in which the coin was 

issued, and which from the shape and get-up of the 

coin appears to have been once ruled over by the 

Kshatrapas of Ujjayinf or KlthiAwA^- 

There is an inscription at Kinheri which is in a Chatnra- 
mutilatcd condition, but which with the help of ggjjjj “ 
Mr. West’s eye copy and an impression given in one Inscription, 
of Dr. Burgess’ Reports has been partially restored by 
Dr. BQhler. Therein is made the dedication of a 
water cistern by Sateraka who was the confidential 
counsellor of the Queen of V4ash|h!|>utra Sitakarpi, 
who belonged to the family of the Karddamakas and 
was the daughter of a Mahlkshatrapa whose name is 
obliterated. The opening letters of the second line 
have also been effaced, but what we might expect 
to find there is the name of her son. after we have 
had those of her husband, family, and father. From 
the letters in West’s copy which look like Sakardja 
one might think the son meant was Sakascna ; still 
the conjecture is somewhat hazardous .* 1 The name 
of this Vl*i*|hl [22] putrs is Sitnknrpi. wherefore 
he was not Pu|umiyi, but very likely Cbatushparpa 
(Chatarapana) Sltakarpi. 

Thus then, from these inscriptions and coins we 
arrive at the names of the following kings arranged 



MJour. B. B. R A. S.. Vol VI. and ArdutoL S. of 
W.I., Vol. V.. inscription No. 11; also p. 78 of the Utter. 
There woald be nothing improbable in it if we here read 
the name of Sakaseca. For this name and that of hi* 
mother Madhari point to a connection with the Sakas whose 
representatives the KsUatrapa* were, and this connection is 
nnfoldcd in this inscription. 
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IV. in the chronological order indicated by the forms of 
the characters used and by other circumstances : 
Kpshparija. 

Sdtakarpi. 

Kshaharita Nahaplna and hia son-in-law 
UshavadAta. 

Gotamlpatra SAtakarpi. 

VAsishjhlputra Pujumlyi. 

Gotamlpatra Sri Yajfta SAtakarpi- 

Vasishtlpatra Chatushparpa (Chaturapana or 
Chatarapana) SAtakarpi. 

Ma^hartputra Sakaaena. 

Besides these, we have the name of Simuka 
SAtavAhana, a king that reigned earlier than the 
second in the above list. We shall hereafter assign 
to him his proper place. 
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[23] SECTION V. 

NATIVE AND FOMXai PRINCES MKNTIONED IN IHI 
INSCRIPTIONS. — IDENTIFICATION OP THE FORMER 
WITH THE AnDURABH* ITVAS OF THE 
PorAnas. 

The first thing that will strike one on looking v 

at the list given at the end of the last section, is that %m 
the name KahaharAta Nahapdna is not Indian but 1 6«k. *’ 
foreign. The title Kshatrapa or Mahikshatrapa also 
used in the case of that king, is not Indian, though 
it is the Sanskritised form of a foreign one. very 
likely the Persian Smttap. From the statement in the 
inscription of Gotamlputra that he destroyed the 
Saka*. Yavanas, and Pahlavas, it appears that the 
country was at that time very much exposed to the 
inroads of these foreigners. Yavanas were the 
Bactrian Greeks, but Kshahartta Nahspina docs not 
look a Greek name. He must, therefore, have been 
either a Salta or Pahlava. Again, we arc told that 
Gotamlputra left no remnant of the race of KhagirAta 
or KhakhArAta which name seems to be the same as 
KahaharAta or Khaharlta as it is spelled in the KArli 
and Junnar inscriptions. It follows, therefore, that 
the Sakas or Pahlavas made themselves masters of 
the country some time between the second king in 
the above list and Gotamlputra SAtakarpi, and that 
they were driven out by Gotamlputra who. by thus Aaku and 
recovering the provinces lo6t to his dynasty, re- orer . 
established, as stated in the inscription, the glory of 
the SAtavAhana race to which he belonged. All the pntrm. 
other kings named above belonged to that dynasty. 

Now, in the Puripas we have lists of kings and 
dynasties that ruled over the country. The earliest 
dynasty with which we are here concerned is the 
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Section V. Maurya founded by Chandrapupta in b.c. 320. as 

determined by his relations with Seleucua, one of the 

generals and successors of Alexander the Great. It 
ruled over Northern India for 137 years according to 
the PurApas, and the last king Bjihadratha was 
murdered by his general Pushyamitra or Pushpamitra, 
tvho founded the Sufiga dynasty. This was in power 
for ii2 years and was succeeded by the KApva family 
which ruled for forty-five years. The K&pvus were 
overthrown by Sipraka, Sindhuka, or Si Mika, as he is 
variously named, who founded what the Purftpas call 
the dynasty of the Andhrabhptyas. that is, Audhras 
who were once servants or dependents. The second 
king of this dynasty wa* Kpshpa according to all, 
the third was Sltakarpi or Srisltakarpi according to 
the Vlyu or Vishpu, while the BhAgavata corrupts 
the name slightly to Slntakarpa. The Mfltsya inter* 
|k>s» 3 three more kiugs between Kpshpa and Slta- 
karpi. while the Vishpu has another SAtukarpi to 
currcs|>oad with that of the Malays. GoUmlputra is 
the thirteenth prince according to the Vlyu, fifteenth 
according to the BhAgavata, seventeenth according to 
the Vishpu. and twenty-second according to the 
MAtsya. Pulimat, Purimat or Pulomat was his Slice**- 
sor [ 24 ] Recording to the Vishpu, the BhAgavata, or 
the MAtsya. These arc so many misled ions for the 
PulumAyi of our inscriptions and coins. The VAyu 
omits his name altogether. His successor was Siva 
Sri according to tbe Vishpu and the MAtsya, while 
the BhAgavata calls him Vcdaiiras, and the VAyu 
does not notice him. Yajna Sri occurs in all, being 
placed after Sivaskandha, the successor of Siva Sri, 
by all except the Vlyu, which assigns to him the 
next place after GoUmlputra. 

Thus then, the names occurring in the inscrip- 
tions and on the coins as well as the order sufficiently 
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aRree with those given in the Puripas under the Section V. 
Andrabhptya dynasty to justify us in believing that 1 he A&u- 
the kings mentioned in both are the same. There is, 
however, no trace of Chatushparpa SAtakarpi unless ‘‘O' 1 ’ 
we are to identify him with Chapdasri Sitakarpi. the 
The name Mad hart putra Sakasena also does not 
occur in the PurApas ; and he appears to have of the 
belonged to a branch of the dynasty. We shall here- 
after assign to him his place in the list. Simuka. 
whose name occurs in the XAntghAt inscription, and 
who, as I have already observed, was an earlier 
occupant of the throne than the reigning prince 
SAtakarpi the third in the Purlpic list, must be the 
same as Sifuka, the founder of the dynasty. For the 
DcvauAgar! ma is often so carelessly written as to 
look like ia ; hence the true Simuka was corrupted 
to Sistika, Sisuka, or Sifaka, in the course of time. 

The Sindhuka of the VAyu and the Sipraka of the 
Vishpu arc further corruptions This identification 
is rendered probahlc also by the consideration that 
he who caused the cave to be constructed, and the 
statues of himself and the younger princes to be 
carved, might, to give dignity to his race, be expected 
to get the founder of the dynasty also represented 
there, especially as he was removed only one degree 
from him. In this manner the Andhrabhptya dynasty 
of the PurApas is the same as the Sitavihana dynasty 
of the inscriptions. 
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[ 25 ] SECTION VI. 



Chronology of the Andhrarhrityas or 
SAtavXhaxas. 



Section VI. 
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KMhi»vl4 



The next question we have to consider is as 
regards the dates of these princes. In my paper on 
the N&sik cave inscriptions 1 . I have accepted A.D. 310 
as the date of Gotamtpuira's accession, arrived at by 
taking b.c. 315 as the year in which Chandragupto 
founded the dynasty of the Mauryas at PAtaliputra, 
and 664 years to haw elapsed between hint and 
Ootamlputra, since the periods assigned in the 
PurApa* to that dynasty and the subsequent outs, 
and the durations of the reigns of the Andhrabhiitya 
princes who proceeded CoUmfputra according to the 
MAtaya when added, give 664. The “race of 
KhaglrAta,” which Ootamlputra is, as observed 
before, represented in one of the NAsik inscriptions 
to have exterminated, I identified with the dynasty 
of the Kshatrapas whose coins are found in 
KAthiftvA^. as well as a few inscriptions, since 
KshaharAta or KhagArAta was also a Kshatrnpa and 
had been placed at the head of the dynasty by 
previous writers. The latest date on the coins of 
those princes then known was 250, which referred 
to the Saka era, is a.d. 3 a8. This comes so close to 
Gotamlputra's A.D. 319, that the two seemed to corro- 
borate each other. But there are several objections 
to this view, some of which occurred to me even then. 
(1) — The inscriptions and coins of the Kshatrapa 
dynasty concur in carrying the genealogy backward 
to Chashtana and no further, and as yet nothing has 
turned up to show that any connection existed 



1 Trans Or. Coo*r , 5874. 
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between him and Nahapina. <2>-If the Kshatrapa tatta VI. 
or Satrap dynasty held sway over MahlrSshtra for 
about three hundred years as it did over KAthiAvSd, 
we might reasonably expect to find in that country 
inscriptions or coins of most of the princes, but a few 
coins of the later ones only have been discovered in 
a village near Karikh* and no inscription whatever. 

(3)— RudradAman in his Junlgad inscription calls a 
S&takarpi. ‘lord of Dakshipapatha', which he would 
not have done if he had been the ruler of even a part 
of the Dekkan. (4)— And the dates occurring on 
some Satrap coins recenty discovered are said to be 
300 and 304 1 which referred to the Saka era a.d. 

378 and 38a. that is. the Satrapa were in power even 
long after a.d. 34®, which is the date of Gotaml- 
putra'a death according to the PurApie accounts. 

For these reasons it would appear that the "race” 
of Khagflrftta or Nahapina which Gotamtputra put 
an end to and which ruled over this country before 
him. could not have been the dyuasty of the Satraps. 

(5)— Besides, according to my former view, the 
interval between NahapAna and Gotamlputra is about 
300 years ; but the difference in form between the 
characters in Ushavadlta’s and Cotamlputra's inscrip- 
tions is not great enough for that period. Hence the 
two princes must be brought closer together. 

[261 From the Greek geographer Ptolemy we 
learn that in his time the country inland from the 
western coast was divided into two divisions of which Mine at 
the northern was governed by Siro Pol cm i os whose p^j u| „| yi 
capital was Paithap, and the southern by Balcocuros 
who lived in Hippocura. Siro Polcmios is evidently the saint a* 



* Jour. B. B. R. A. S.. Vd. VII. . p. 16. 

»Ind. Ant. Vot. VI. p j 7 . Note, and Gcol. Caaalag- 
ham's Arch. Report. Vol. XI . p. 1*7. 
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Section VI. 

ViJirlyT- 

kura 
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the same name as the Siri Pulomivi or PulumAyi of 
the inscriptions corresponding to the Pulomat, or 
Pulimat of the Purftpas. But there were two kings 
who bore that name, one the son of CoUmlputra, 
mentioned in the inscriptions, and another an earlier 
prince of the Andhrabhptya dynasty. This last docs 
not appear to have been a prince of any note ; where- 
fore very likely the former is the one spoken of by 
Ptolemy. But tbc question is almost settled by the 
mention of Balcocurca as the Governor of the southern 
provinces. We have seen that in the legends on 
the KolhApur coin* the name VitfvAyakura is 
associated with that of PulumAyi and of Gotaml- 
putra. Vi|ivAyakura is tbc same as Baleocura, and 
I have already stated that the reason why his name, 
in my opinion, occurs along with those of the two 
princes of the SltavAhana dynasty, and on Kolhapur 
coins alone, while it docs not occur on those found 
in the lower GodAvarl districts, is that he was the 
viceroy of those princes ruling over the country about 
KolhApur. This country answers to the southern 
division mentioned by the Greek geographer as being 
governed by Balcocurov The Siro Polemics there- 
fore of Ptolemy is the same as the PulumAyi of the 
inscriptions and coins. 

Ptolemy died in A.n. 163. and is SAid to have 
written his work after A.D. 151. PulumAyi, there- 
fore. must have been on the throne some time before 
this last date. Wc will now proceed to reconcile this 
date with those mentioned in the inscriptions, and 
to determine more particularly the date of Pu|umAyi’s 
accession. Some of Ushavad&ta's benefactions were 
founded in the years 40, 41 and 4a, and the latest 
date connected with Xahapana is that in the inscrip- 
tion of his minister Ayama at Juunar, viz., 46. 
These dates should, I think, be referred to the Saka 
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era. For, wc have seen that before the time of 
Ootamlputra. the country was subject to the inroads 
of £akas and other foreign tribes, and the Scythians 
who are identified with the Sakas had. according to 
the Creek geographers, established a kingdom in 
Sind and even in RSjputina. The era known by the 
name of the Saka and referred to in all the early 
copper-plategrants as the era of the Saka king or 
kings must have been established by the most power- 
ful of the Saka invaders . 4 who for the first time 



4 Prof. OMenterg flunks Kaushka lo be the founder at 
«l.r era; hut Uu. vie, U. I think. .ntmaMr (,J_A dynady 
o' ,h,rc king. .*!, (anno* perpetuate an era. The dvuasty 
of the Onptaa compo^d of kwo king* ... in power for 
more than a hundred and fifty >e-as. tat their rr. d.ed . 
natural death in the coum of a few rartarfe*. (i)_T1.e 
cbaraetrrt In KanUhkV. iBsrnptfcms. opedally the va aa 
conjoined w.th . preceding oamubi. are late, than th-e 
we find in the dm century. One ha. .imply to compare 
InacrlptkMs No. . m Hat* XIII of the third volume of 
General Cunningham’. Arch Report, with No. 4 to are the 
great difference in the form, of the kttere in the time, of 
the earlieit K.h.trapa. and at Kan.ahka. The former 
take,*, to the time of the Kshatrap. AodAs. .ad the letters 
•re almost like those >• find in UsharadAu’s inscriptions 
at Nftsik; while those in the Utter, which is dated in the 
ninth year of Kaniahka. m coosiderably Uter; and both 
«hc inscription* eii.t in Mathurd. (j>_Thrre is no ground 
to helieee that Kamshka reigned over Gnjarlt and M.hl- 
rftabtra, bat the Saks era began to be w«d eery ea.ly, 
especially in the U.t country. (41 -TV Gupta, whose gold 
coinage i« a dose imitation of that of the lodo^cythian 
dynasty, came to power in *.D. y 9 : while the la« of the 
three king. Kanisfcka, Hushka. and YAsoder. ^™,l. if the 
reign of the first began in a.D. 7*. bare ceased to reign 
alnut a.D. 178. i.#., .bowl 100 years aflci the foondatiem of 
the dynasty. And the Ulest date of YAsMcv. a 89. If», 
an interval of 140 years must hare elapsed between the U« 
of the IndoScythian kings and the fir.. Gupta; but the 
close rtwmblancr in the coinage Decollates the suppuuUce 
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Section VI. [ 27 ] obtained a permanent footing in the countr>’, and 

Nahaplna and Chashtana* or his father must have 

been his Satraps appointed to rule over Western 
India, and Mllvl. On this supposition the latest 
date of Nahaplna must correspond to a.d. 124. 
Gotnmlputra or Pulumlyi therefore must have 
acquired possession of this country after that year. 
The earliest date of Pulumlyi occurring in the 
inscriptions is the second year of his reign ; and 
since the inscription could not have borne that date 
if Nahaplna or his successors had been in power, it 
is clear that Pulumlyi began to reign after the over- 
throw of the Utter. Now, we also learn from 
Ptolemy that Tiastenca reigned at Orcnc about the 
time when he wrote, and was therefore a contem- 
porary of Pulumlyi. Tiastenca has. I think, been 
reasonably identified with Chashpina. Hut aceord- 



that it waa morh shorter A B, raw’s vtalemeM that the 
initial date of the Gapta era was *41 Saka. is.. Jig » D., 
haa been proomrored anrehabk by to me antiquarian. A. 
to this pn«nt and the er. erf tlx Satrap dates, ace Append* A. 

I Prate nor Oldenher* considers Chaabtana to be a 
Satrap apporoted by Gc 4 aalpntra. a .opposition which is 
nnwarrantabie, since a prince like Gotamlpotra whose aim 
•u to expel and destroy foreigner. unnM '< empected to 
appoint a foreigner. as Cfinahtana'a name indicate, be was. 
to be a viceroy, and to .v a foreign title, and we have 
■ten that Baleoeoroa. who wa* a viceroy of that rnuuudi 
nr erf hn too. does not mac that titk. RodradAman, the 
grandson of Chaahtana. appomted. a. wc we from his 
jnnflgad imeriptioo. a TahUva of the name erf SnviMkha, 
„t*> was the ron erf Kutaipa. to govern Snrishtra and 
Anarta. Tbia cirmmvtancr confinni what we gather Irotn 
other aoarccs. namelv. that thU was a dynasty of prince* 
of a foreign origin, who had adepted Hindu manner, and 
even name*, had in scanc cases entered into marriage 
alliance with native royal families and were domiciled in 
the country. 
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ing to the Jun 3 ga«J inscription noticed above, 
Chashjana's grandson Rudradiman was the reigning 
prince in the year 7 *. which, taking the era to be the 
Saka, is 150 a.d. Chashjana and PulumSyi therefore 
could not have been contemporaries in 150 »-D. 
Ptolemy's account must, in consequence, refer to a 
period much earlier, i.e. to about the year 132 a.d., 
since about eighteen or twenty years at least must 
be supposed to have elapsed between the date of 
Ilia information when C hash Jana was on the throne 
and the year 150 a.d. when his grandson was in 
possession of it, his son Jayadiman having occupied 
it for some time in the interval. Again, in the nine- 
teenth year of PulumAyi, CfOtamlputra was in 
jHtsscsaion , according to the large inscription at 
Nflaik, of a good many of those provinces which, 
according to the Jun&gat) inscription, were con- 
quered and ruled over by RudradAman. The date 72 
in the inscription seems to refer to the sweeping 
away by a storm and exceaaive rain of the dyke 
on one side of the lake therein mentioned and not 
to the cutting of the inscription on the rock. So 
that it is doubtful whether RudradAman had con- 
quered those [ 28 ] provinces before 72 or did to after 
7a and before the incision of the inscription. Suppov 
ing he conquered them before 72, the nineteenth 
year of PulumAyi must correspond at least to the 
second or third year before a.d. ijo, that is, PulumAyi 
must have begun to reign, at the latest, about the 
year a.d. 130. And even if we understand him to 
have conquered them after 72, Pu|umayi's accession 
cannot be placed much later, for the interval between 
Chashjana who was PnJumAyi’s contemporary and 
his grandson Rudradlman who was reigning in 150 
a.d. will be considerably shortened. Nahap&na or 
his successor must thus have been overthrown by 
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and Kudra- 



Gotamlputra or Pujumlyi about five or six years at 
the most after his latest recorded date, Tit. A.D. 124. 

The history of the relations of these princes 
appears to be this. Nahaplna was a Satrap ruling 
over Mahirishpa. His capital was probably 
Junnar since the inscriptions at the place show the 
town to have been in a flourishing condition about 
that time, and we have a record there of the 
gift of his minister He must have died soon 
after 46 Saka or a.d. 114. Gotamlputra and 
Pu|umAyi came from the south-east to regain the 
provinces lost to their family, overthrew NahapOna’a 
successor, whoever he was. killed all his heirs, and 
re-established their power over this side of the 
country. This appears to be what is meant by 
Gotamlputra’s having been represented in the NJsik 
inscription to have "left no remnant of the race of 
Khag&rftta,” and to have "regained the prestige of 
his family." Chashfana founded or belonged to 
another dynasty of Satraps which reigned at Ujjayinl. 
In the Jun.U'ad inscription, nun of all castes are 
represented to have gooc to Rudradlman and chosen 
him their lord for their protection , 4 and he is spoken 
of as having re-established the kingdom that had 
been lost, 7 himself assumed the title of the Great 



* The expression k assariwaw ewwti I*W. Ind 
Ant., VoL ViL, p. *0, s. 9. 

7 In Ps»d>t BhagarAnUl’s transcript In Vol. VII., Ind. 
Ant., the rexclm* is avrT*s‘iretqta Bat in a foot note Dr. 
Bshler says that the correct reading may he «1WI for »t«|. 
In Dr. Bhla DAji’s copy of the inscription the so « 
distinct, p. 118, Vol. VII. Jour. B. B. R. A. S. Bhttu 
DAji and i'apjit Bhagrinlil translate this expression 
by “obtained glory of great exploits by the re- 
establishment of dtfoud kings." Ip. ro. Vol. VII., Jour. 
B. B. R. A. S ), and "he who has restored to their thrones 
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Kshatrapa, conquered Akarivantl. An A pa, SurAshtra. 
Aparinta and other provinces which, as we have 
seen, were owned by Gotamlputra, and some mote ; 
and as having twice subdued SAtakarpi, the Jord of 
DakshinApetha. but still not destroyed him in con- 
sequence of his connection* with him not being re- 
mote [29] and acquired a good name on that account. 
The meaning of all this appear* to me to be this. 
Gotamlputra SAtakargi. after having destroyed 
NahapAna or his successor, turned his arms against 
another dynasty of foreigners that was ruling at 
Ujjayint. Or the Kshatrapa sovereign of Ujjayinl, 
Chashlana. or very probably his son JayadAman, 
having observed the growing power of Gotamlputra 
or PulumAyi who had put an end to a kindred family 
of ruler*, and desirous of preventing hi* further 
growth, must have attacked him. A fact *uch as 
this must be the basis of the popular stories about a 
king of Ujjayin! having attacked Sllivlhana at 
Paithap and been defeated by him. SAlivlhana is but 



itpo i/J Magi." (p. rioa. Vol. VII.. Ind. Ant). U »1W 
were the reading. this tran.Ut.oo -<*ld <* « «* 
correct, bar with TO « li fsr fetched Them is nothing 
here to show that the tost ftffra « kingdom re-established 
by RodiaiUmmi was any other person's than his own So 
that, it looks natural to understand him to hate 
re-established this own' 1 oat kingdom 

B The reading is *«T«lUt It is allowable to insert a 
and take it as a«*Ts|»*«T Hut the seme of the word, 
which U "remoteness.- wdl not soil the content. as he 
could not hate "aeqatred a gcod name." U, been esteemed 
by people for not destroying the Lord <4 the Dekkan 
account of the remoteness of the emmeetk*. Remoteness 
o» distance of the country would compel one to let his 
enemy alone, and there could be no virtue in h. The ■ 
therefore in the word must have crept in through mistake; 
wherefore the true reading 

4 



be ‘U'tlJWl. 
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Seetioa VI. another mode of pronouncing Sllavlhana ;* and 
Pujumayi or Gotamlputra was a Sltavihana. The 
ruler of U)iayinl was defeated and pursued by the 
victorious Gotamlputra into his own dominions, 
when the Utter subjugated Avantl, Anfipa. SurAshtra 
and Aparlnta, and dethroned JayadAman. For a 
time he and his successors held sway over the 
territories owned by ChashVa n a. but subsequently 
KudradAman collected a band of followers, the same 
as those that arc represented in the inscription as 
huving chosen him their lord, and driving away the 
SAtavAhauas, regained his lost kingdom and got him- 
self crowned as MahAkshatrapa. But as appears Irom 
the SupArl coin of Yajfla Sri which bears such 
striking resemblance to the Ksliatrapa coins and is 
so unlike the Kolhipur coins of that monarch, large 
or small, and from the fact that hU son Cbaturapana 
wns his viceroy or representative, the f>iUvAhanas 
retained possession of a part at least of the Ksliatrapa 
territories up to the time of Yajfla S* 1 . They even 
entered into blood rcUtiooship with the Kshatrapas, 
as we learn from the Kinhcri inscription, which 
speaks of the wife of VKishthlputra SAtakarpi being 
the daughter of a Mahlkshatrapa. But KudradAman 
pursued his victories and according to his JunAgatj 
inscription twice conquered Sltakarpi the lord of 
DakshipApatha. but did not destroy him, and acquired 
a good name by his forbearance towards one whose 
connection with him was not remote. Thus the lord 
of DakshipApatha that he conquered was Yajfla Sri 
SAtakarpi. lie could not have been his son Chatura- 
panj ; for the expression "non-remoteness of the 
connection" suits the former better than the latter, 
as Chaturapana's wife was the daughter of a 
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MahUkshatrapa. perhaps his own and the connection Scrtioa VI. 
with him was positively close. The re-acquisition of 
his lost kingdom by Rudra diman toe* place after 
the nineteenth year of Pujutnlyi's reign, that is, 
after about a.d. 140. It is in this way alone that 
the scraps of information derived from the Greek 
writers and gathered from inscriptions, coins, and 
popular legends, as well as the dates, can be made 
to harmonize with each ocher. 

Bat the date thus assigned to Goumlputra is of 
not consistent with that derived from the Mfttsya Srltyaa* 
Purlpa. Our next endeavour, therefore, should be 
to ascertain whether none of the Purlpas agree* 
sufficiently with the conclusion arrived at, and, if 
any docs, to account for the [ 30 ] great discrepancy 
between it and the Mltsya and others. That there 
is very little agreement among them as regards the 
Andhrabhptya dynasty, I have already indicated 
above. The genesis of ocr Purapic literature seems 
to be this. Certain versified accounts of certain 
things, purporting to be narrated by a bard to (tishis 
assembled together at a sacrificial session, were 
handed down orally from generation to generation ; 
and these were after some time committed to writing. 

The later Pur&pas, devoted to the exaltation of a 
particular deity and to the inculcation of certain 
doctrines, derived their accounts of these things from 
the earliest written Purilpas and not from the oral 
tradition. Of the works of this class which I am 
going to compare for our present purpose, the oldest 
appears to me to be the Vlyu, and next to it the 
Mfltsya. The Vishnu « later, and the Bhagavata, 
the latest. The text of the old Poripas gradually 
became corrupt, and the authors of the later ones 
were in some cases misled by tbeir incorrect readings 
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into putting forth statements at variance with the 
original account. Now the four PurApas just men- 
tioned contain general statements about the several 
dynasties, giving the number of princes belonging 
to each and its duration in years, and also mention 
the name* of those princes more particularly ; while 
the VAyu and the Mltsya give in addition the 
number of years for which each reigned. Often 
there U a discrepancy between the general and the 
particular statements. The duration assigned by 
them all to the Maurya dynasty, founded by 
Chandragupta whose date as determined by his 
relations with the successors of Alexander the Great 
is justly characterised by Professor MaxM tiller as 
the sheet-anchor of Indian chronology, Is 137 y«»r*. 
The number of reigning prince* given by the VAyu 
is nine, and by the rest, ten ; but the name* actually 
enumerated in the Vishpu only arc ten, while the 
VAyu and the Bhigarata give nine, and the MAtsya, 
only four. The total of the years assigned to each 
prince by the VAyu is 133 years ; so that it is not 
unlikely that a short reign of four years may have 
dropped out from the text of tliat PurApa. Thus 
the general statement about ten princes and 137 
years seems to be corroborated, and it appears pretty 
clear that the text of the MAtsya has in this case 
undergone a good deal of corruption. Thus, if with 
Dr. Kern wc take *.c. 322 as the date of the founda- 
tion of the Maurya dynasty, its overthrow and tlie 
foundation of the next or the Suriga family must 
have occurred in the year B.C. 185. The SuAgas are 
generally stated in all the Paribas to have been ten 
and to have reigned for 112 years, though the 
expression used in the BhAgavata is not '*112 years,” 
but "more than a hundred years.” In the actual 
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enumeration, the MAtsya omits two, and the Section VI. 
BhAgavata, one ; and the total of the years assigned 
to each prince in the VAyu exceeds 112 . There is 
evidently some mistake here ; but if we take the 
general statement to be the correct tradition handed 
down, the dynasty became extinct in B.c. 73- The 
dynasty next mentioned is that of the Kipvas or Of the 
KApvfiyanas. There were four princes of this line, 
and they reigned for forty-five years, though the 
RhAgavata, through a mistake to be explained here- 
after, makes the period to be MS yeat*. They were 
(311 followed by the Andhrabhptyas. But here, there 
is a statement in the VAyu and the MAtsya, the like 
of which does not occur in the account of the other 
dynasties. The founder of the Andhrabhptyas, 

Sindhuka, according to the first PurAya, and Siiuka. 
according to the other, is said to have ujirooted not 
only the KA^vas, but “whatever was left of the 
power of the Sufigas."** Ami the KApvas arc 
pointedly spoken of as Sufigabhptya* or "servants 
of the Sufi gas. u It, therefore, appears likely that 
when the princes of the Sufiga family became weak, 
the KApvos usurped the whole power and ruled like 
the Peshwas in modern times, not uprooting the 
dynasty of their masters but reducing them to the 
character of nominal sovereigns ; and this supposi- 
tion is strengthened by the fact that like the Peshwas 

10 (Sal If! HW I*»d*r saw 1 anal 

aw' A aafawi w*pi fa*at a— mrfl a: ei«oiflai «m"hi 

VAya. 

"A **rvaut of the rate of the Andhra, having destroyed 
Safarman of the Kiova family with main force and what- 
ever will hare been left of the power of the Sang&s, will 
obtain poasewaioti of the earth." The statement in the 
M4t»ra ■* limiUr. 

it ware a»*rwTW tat; arotawi f«ni: 1 Vij*. 
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Section VI. they were Brahmans and not Kshatriyas. Thus then 
these dynasties reigned contemporaneously, and 
hence the 112 year* that tradition assigns to the 
SuAgas includes the 45 assigned to the Kipvas. The 
Sufigas and the Kipvas, therefore, were uprooted, 
and the family of the Andhrabhptyas came to power 
Ol thr in a.c. 73. In a general way, the number of princes 

bhrityaa belonging to this line is given as thirty in the Viyu, 

the Vishpn, and the Bhlgavata, and twenty-nine in 
the Mitsya ; and the total duration is stated to be 
41 1 years in the first. 456 in the second and the third, 
and 460 in the fourth. The disagreement here is not 
great, wherefore the tradition as to thirty princes 
and about 456 years may be accepted as correct. 
But the discrepancy between this general statement 
and the more particular accounts that follow, as 
well as the disagreement between the several Puripna 
in this last, is very great. This will be ajiparent 
from the following table 

( 32 ) Thus, the Viyu has seventeen princes and 
27 2 years and a bait ; and the Mitsya. thirty and 448 
and a half. The Visbpu gives twenty-four names 
and the Bhigavata, twenty-two. This last Purflpa 
has in many cases corrupted the names and con- 
founded HAla with the Arishfakarman of the Vishpu, 
whom it names Anishtakannan Hilcya. It also 
omits the fifth prince of the Vishpu l’uripa. The 
details given in the Mitsya come very close to the 
general tradition and thus confirm it. Should wc 
then attribute the very great discrepancy between 
these details and those of the Viyu to the corruption 
of the text of the latter ? Two or three names might 



drop away in this manner, but the omission of 



thirteen names and the reduction of the total dura- 



tion by 176 years must I think be accounted for in 
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some other way. Besides the tradition about 456 Section VI. 
years, there is a statement in the VAyu Purina, in a 
verse below, to the effect that the "Andhra* will t(«i» about 
have possession of the earth for three hundred '£\£*’* t ' oa 
year*," 0 which seems to point to another. That Andhra- 
such a tradition existed is indicated by the mistake Jiynli'iy— 
in the Bhflgavata by which the KApvas are assigned 
three hundred and forty-five years. The original 
account, which the author of this PurApa must have 
(33 1 seen, probably assigned forty-five years to the 
KApvas und three hundred to the next or Andhra- 
bhfitya dynasty. But since that dynasty was alto 
assigned auother duration, vis. 456 years, he con- 
nected the "the three hundred" with the preceding, 
and gave 345 years to the KApvAyana family. Now, 
the manner in which the two traditions are to be 
reconciled is by supposing that the longer period is 
made up by putting together the reigns of all the 
princes belonging to the several branches of the 
Andlirabhfitya dynasty. That the younger princes 
often reigned at Pai|hap and the elderly ones at 
Dhanaknlaka appears clear when we compare the 
inscriptions with the statement in Ptolemy. When 
the throne at the principal scat became vacant, the 
Paithap princes succeeded. But some probably died 
before their elders and never became kings of 
Dhanakapika. From an inscription found at 
Bon. iv As! by Dr. Burgess it would appear that another 
branch of that dynasty ruled over K Anar A. The 
period of three hundred years and the seventeen The lower 
names given in the VAyu PurApa refer probably to 0 
the main branch. The Mfitsya seems to me to put 
together the princes of all the branches, and thus limit y. 

makes them out to be thirty. The total of the years 
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Section vi. assigned to the several reigns in the Vlyu is 272} 4 , 
and if we should suppose one or two reigns lasting 
for about twenty -eight years to have dropped out by 
the corruption of the text, it would become 300^. 
Thus then the Vlyu and the Mltsya PurApas each 
give a correct account, but of different things. The 
Vishpu, which gives twenty-four princes, is not 
entitled to so much credit as the V»yu. It is a later 
work and the author's purpose being sectarian, he 
probably did not care so much for the accuracy of his 
details, and hence omitted even the duration of each 
reign. The Bhlgavata is still more careless, as has 
already been shown. 

If then we take the account in the Vlyu Purtpa 
to refer to the main branch of the dynasty and con- 
sequently generally conect. the period that inter- 
vened between the rise of the SAtavihana* or 
Andhrabbptya* and the end of the reign of 
SivasvAti ia 206 years. u The dynasty must, as we 
KoJln* have ***' h * ve bwo founJc,J in B.C. 73. wherefore 
and death ‘lie end of Sivaaviti'a reign and the accession of 
GoCimt- Gotamlputra must be placed in a.d. 133. Wc have 
seen that Pu|umAyi, whose capital was Paifhap 
according to Ptolemy, and who from the inscriptions 
appears to have been king of this part of the country 
and to have reigned contemporaneously with lib 
father, must have begun to reign at Paithap about 
130 a.d. The father and the son drove the foreigners 
from the Dckkan. and the son was established as the 
ruler of the regained provinces, Gotamlputra expect- 
ing to succeed to the throne at the original seat of the 
family. Gotamlputra reigned for twenty-one years 
according to the PurApas. wherefore he must have 
died in 154 a.d. He was alive, as stated before, in 

U By adding op the nnmber* in the table. 
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the eighteenth year of Pu|nm 45 -i, i. e. in 148. and Section VI. 
also in the nineteenth when the cave temple was 
dedicated, and not alive in the twenty-fourth, i. e. in 
154, according to the two inscriptions [ 34 ] mentioned 
before. Ptolemy’s mention of PalumByi I have 
already referred to about the year 13a ; so that, the 
date deduced from this source, and those derived 
from Gotamlputra's and PulumAyi’t inscriptions at 
Nflsik and RudraiUnian's at Jun&gad on the supposi- 
tion that the era used in this last is the Salta, as well 
as those derived from the Purlpas may thus be Of the other 
shown to be consistent with each other. The dates 
of all the princes whose names we find in the inscrip- j“ 
tions may therefore be thus arranged : P l<,M 

Sioiska began «o ra ; g« in a*. 73 nod censed in K y. 

Krishna began in nc y> and eeawd m 1C. 40. 

Alukami (third in the VI,. P.) began in SC. 40 and 
rented in A.D. 16. 

NnhnpAnn KtbaharSu 

Gotamlpatra began in ».D. 133 and crated in 4 . 0 . 134. 

If the twenty-eight years assigned to Pu]umAyi in the Of 
MAtsya PurApa are to be reckoned from the year of r " ,uaa ^ 
Gotamlputra’s death, he must be considered to have 
begun to reign at Dhanalca|aka in A.D. 154, and to 
have ceased in a.d. 18a. He reigned at Paifhap from 
A.D. 130 to A.D. 154, that is, for about twenty-four 
years, and we have seen that the latest year of his 
reign recorded in the inscriptions at KAsik and K&rli 
is the twenty-fourth. Altogether then his reign 
lasted for fifty-two years. But if the twenty-eight 
include the twenty-four for which he ruled at 
Paithap, he must haw died in 158. This supposition PnlumAyi’a 
looks very probable. He was succeeded by SivaSrl, * ucceMOr9 
whose coin found in the Tailangapa districts has been 
described by Mr. Thomas in the Indian Antiquary, 

Vol. IX., p. 64. He appears to have been PuJumByi’s 
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S«t um VI. brother, since he also is styled on the coin VAsitht- 
puta, i.e., Vlsishthtputra. or the son of V&sishihl. He 
had a reign of seven years and must have died in 
a.d. 165. Sivaskanda was the next king, to whom 
also seven years have been assigned. There is no 
trace of these two princes on this side of the country ; 

Yajfla 9 d. while the name of the next. Yajfia Sri, occurs 
frequently as we have seen in inscriptions and coins. 
He appears to have been Pu|amAyi's immediate 
successor at Pai{hap. His full name was Cotamlputra 
Yajflj Sri S&tukarpi. and he is, as observed before, 
the Ootamfptitra of the Kolhapur coins. Some copies 
of the Mfltsya assign him twenty-nine years, others 
nine, and twenty, and the Vayu, twenty-nine ; while 
the Brahmlpd* ollows him nineteen. Probably he 
reigned in Mahlrish|ra for eighteen or nineteen 
years, lincc the sixteenth year of his reign is his 
latest recorded date, and for twenty-nine years at 
Phanakafaka since, according to our supposition, the 
Vayu Purlpa gives an account of the Dhanakalaka 
brunch and his coins arc found in Tailaftgupa. And 
this is confirmed by what we have already said. 
Pn|umAyi reigned at Dhanaka|aka for four years and 
his two successors for fourteen. All this while, i.*., 
for eighteen years, Yajfia Sri was ruler of Mahtt- 
rlshtra. He must thus have ceased to reign in the 
last country in about a.d. 17a and died in about 
a.d. 202. The next three reigns lasted, according 
to the VAyu, for sixteen years. No trace of any of 
these has yet been found on this side of the country 1 
but coins of Chandra Sri arc found near the original 
scat of government, and two of these are described hv 
Mr. Thomas in the paper mentioned above, Tims the 

Madluut- £35 J latest Andhrabhptya date is A.D. 218. Matfhart- 
puta Sakasena of the Kanhcri inscription, the same 
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as the Matfharlputa of the Kolhipur coins, has been Serfion VI. 
identified with Siva Sii, the successor of PulumSyi, 
by Paydit BhaRvanlll, and I also at one time con- 
curred with him. But the identification is not, 

I think, tenable. lie was probably led to it by his 
reading Sirlscna for Sakasena ; but I have shown that 
the reading is incorrect. Mr. Thomas has described 
a specimen of eleven coins found at Amr&vat! near 
Dharayikot, the legend on wiliich he reads as 
Saka%akata, hut it is not unlikely Sakasemasa. "of 
Sakasena.” Besides. Madharlputra Sakasena could 
not have been the immediate successor of PulmJyi 
for a reason which 1 have already given. One of the 
Kolhlpnr coins figured by Parfk Bhagvknttl Indraji 
bear* the name* of both Gotamlputa and Madharl- 
pa to, allowing that the piece originally besriug the 
name of one of them was re- stamped with the name 
of the other. Mr. Thomas thinks that it was 
originally Madharlputa’s coin. I think it was 
Gotamlputa** ; for, if we tee the other figured coins 
we shall find that they are so stamped as to leave 
some space between the rim and the legend. This 
in the present ease is utilized and the name of 
Mndharlputa stamped close to the rim, which shows 
that the thing was done later. Madharlputra 
Sakasena, therefore, must have been a successor of 
Gotamlputra Yajfia Sri Sdtakaryi. But. as we have 
seen, none of his three Purdy ic successors bore the 
name, and the name Sakasena is one which has 
nothing like it on the long list of the Andhrabhptyas. 

Still that king most have reigned at Dhanakafaka also 
if my surmise that Mr. Thomas’ Sakasaka is the same 
as Sakasena is correct. In the same manner, as 
observed before. Clialushparya Satakary i’s name Chaturapana 
does not appear in the Purayas. But the Purayus 
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Section VI. cannot be expected to give accurate information on 
these points. In the MAtsya Purina another Andhra 
dynasty of "seven princes sprung from the sen-ants 
o f the original Andhrabhptya family will." it is 
said, "come into power after that family becomes 
extinct." 1 * The VAyu has got a similar verse the 
reading of which, however, is corrupt ; but it appear* 
that this new dynasty is there meant to be spoken of 
as having sprung from the Andhrabhptya family 
itself and must have constituted a separate branch 
cut o(T from the main line. And we can very well 
understand from the points already made out how 
such a branch could have constituted itself after 
Yajfta Sri’* ceasing to reign. VAaisliihlputni Sftta- 
karpi whom I have identified with Chaturapana 
married a Kshatrapa lady. The Kshatrapas, us I 
have before observed, were foreigners, must probably 
Sakas who had become Hindus. Mmdharlputrn wns 
not unlikely the sou of that lady. And thus he and 
his father Chaturapana formed, from the very fact 
of this marriage, a distinct line of princes. Chatura- 
pana appears to have succeeded Yajfla Sr! ; and 
Ma^lurtputra to have reigned after Chaturapana. 
The durations of these reigns cannot he made out, 
but the latest date of the former is the thirteenth 
year of his reign, which probably corresponds [36] to 
Dates of «h« * 8 5 A.D. and of the latter the eighth. The dates of 
TShana* 1 *" Sitavdhanas arc therefore these : 

In tUIU'likl’s. 

Pa|uEliri ... ... a.D. I>»— « D. IJ4. 

Yejda Sri ... _. — a.D. 15 *— ».d. 17*. 

Ckaloahparoa oc Chaturapana ... a.d. 172— was reigning in 

a.D. 185. 

MaiJIurlputra Aboot a.D. 190 — wa* reigning m 

•boat a-n. t 97 - 

14 »*•) 'O’* ifxprt flip; i 
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Pujwniyi 
Siva Srt 
Sivaakanda 
Vajfia Sri 
Vij.y. 
Chandra Sri 
Pulomavi 



lm r-fl-*£wai 

— a-D. i.u-ui. 158 . 

— — a-p. 158 — a.l». 165. 

*•*»- l6j— a.O. 17*. 

— *-o- i;» — » d. 2 oi. 

~ — 4.D. KW-S.D. tot. 

••• ••• A.D. KA— 1.D, 9H, 

... a.O. SII-4.D. 1 18. 



Sect too VL 



Thus then, the Andhrabhptyas or &Uavahunas 
ruled over the Dekkan from B.c. 73 to about a.d. 318, 
for about three centurie*. For some time, how- 
ever, they were dispose***! of the country by 
foreigners who belonged to the Saks tribe. How long 
these were in power it is difficult to determine. If 
the Sakn era was established by the foreign conqueror 
nftcr his subjugation of the country, and if his Satrap 
NahapfliiM or his successor was overtlirown by 
r.oUmfputra or PuJumAyi, six or seven yosra after 
Kahapdnu** latest .late, vtt. 46. the foreigners held 
possession of this country only for about fifty-three 
years. 




[37] SECTION VII. 



Political and utout traditions about Tint 
SiTAVllUXAS OH SluvXUAKAS. 

Section VII. Tint period during which the Sitavlhanas or 
Andhrabhptyas ruled over Mahir&shtra mutt have 
been a prosperous one in the history of the country. 
Hence several traditions with regard to diflerent 
kings of this dynasty have been preserved. But thut 
Sflllvflhmna or Sdtavihana was a family name has 
been forgotten, and diflerent princes of the dynasty 
have been confounded and identified. Thus Benia* 
chandra in his De»iko<a gives Silivihana. SAlana, 
HAla, and KunUla as the names of one individual ; 
but we sec from the list given above that the last two 
were borne by diflerent prince*, and both of them 
were SaiivAhanas. In his grammar be gives 
Sllivflhami as a Prikpt corruption of Sitavihana. 
In modern times the Saka era is called the SiUvlhana 
ASIirahsna era or an era founded by Silivihana. When it began 
to be attributed to him it is difficult to determine 
precisely. AU the copper-plate grants up to the 
eleventh century speak of the era as Sakanji|*k»la, 
i.r.. the era of the Saka king, or Sakaklla, i.r., the 
era of the Saka. and in an inscription at Badfltnl it is 
stated to be the era beginning from "the coronation 
of the Saka king." Subsequently, the simple ex- 
pression "Sake, in the year of the Saka,” was used, 
and thereafter Sake or "in the Saka." The word 
Saka thus came to be understood as equivalent to 
"an era” generally, the original sense being 
forgotten. And since the era had to be connected 
with some great king it was associated with the name 
of Salivahana whom tradition had represented to he 
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such a king ; and thus we now use the expression Section VII. 
Sdlivuhana Saka, which etymologically can have no 
sense and is made up of the names of two royal 
families. The current legend makes SHivAhana the 
son of a Brlhmap girl who was a sojourner at 
Paifhap and lived with her two brothers in the house 
of a potter. On one occasion she went to the 
Godavari to bathe, when Scsha. the king of serpents, 
becoming enamoured of her, transformed himself into 
a man and embraced her. In due course she gave 
birth to Sfllivlhana, who was brought up in the house 
of the potter. 1 Some time after, king Vikramlditya 
of Ujjayinl, to whom a certain deity had revealed 
that he was destined to die at the hands of the son of 
a girl of two years, sent about his VctUa or king of 
Ghost* to find out if there was Mich a child anywhere. 

The Vetflla saw Sfllivflhana playing with his girlish 
mother and informed VikramAditya. Thereupon he 
invaded Paijhno with a large anny, but Silivlhana 
infused life into clay figures of horses, elephants, and 
men, by means of a charm communicated to him by 
his father, the king of serpents, encountered 138] 
VikramAditya, and defeated him. This descent of a 
king of Ujjayin on Pailhap I have already alluded to 
and endeavoured to explain. The Sllivlhana referred 
to in this tradition appears to be PulumAyi who in 
conjunction with his father freed the country’ from 
the Sakas and fought with Chash|ana or JayadAman 
and KudradAman whose capital appears to have lieen 
Ujjayinl. It was in consequence of some faint remi- 
niscence of Pujumiyi SdlivAhana's relations with the 



1 The story about the girl and her terptnt-lorer it in 
the KathAsariuAgara mentioned with reference to Gao&dhya 
who «u the son ol the girl. Sluvihana’a origin it given 
differently. 

5 
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Sakas and their Satrap kings that his name was 
attached to the era first used by his adversaries. 

There arc also several literary traditions connect- 
ed with the name of &3tavihana or SilivAhana. A 
work of the name of Hfihatkathl written in that form 
of the Prlkpt which is called the Pai&chl or the 
language of goblins is mentioned by Daptfin in his 
work the KAvyAdarfa* Somadevn. the author of the 
KathAsaritsdgara, and Kshemendra. the author of 
another Bphatkatha, profess to have derived their 
stories from this PaiSAchl Bphatkatha. The stories 
comprised in this are said to have been communicated 
to GupA^hya, who for some time had been minister 
to Sltavlhana, by a ghost of the name of Kflpabhati. 
They were written in blood and arranged in seven 
books. Ciipljhva offered them to kiug SAtavAhana, 
but he refused to receive such a ghastly work written 
iu blood and in the language of goblins, whereupon 
Cupldhya burnt six of them. Some time after, king 
&tavAhana having been informed of the charming 
nature of those stone* went to GupAtfhya Bn d asked 
for them. But the last or seventh book alone 



remained, and this the king obtained from his pupils 
with his permission.* 

Oampoakfau It is narrated in the Kath&saritsAgara that while 
KAumra SdtavAhana was, on one occasion, bathing with his 
Grammar. w i vc5 j„ a tank in a pleasure-garden, he threw water 
at ouc of them. As she was tired, she told the king 
not to besprinkle her with water, using the words 
i nodakaih farilddaya mim. The king not under- 
standing that the first word was composed of tw'o, 
•*4 "do not" and udakaih "with waters," but taking 
it to be one word meaning "pieces of sweetmeat," 
caused sweetmeat to be brought and beguu to throw 



i ipnrrarnffr 

i KithisahtslgAra, 11. 1 
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pieces at the queen. Thereupon she laughed and told 
the king that he did not know the phonetic rules 
of Sanskrit, and that while she meant to tell him not 
to besprinkle her with water, he ltad understood her 
to say that she wanted him to throw pieces of sweet- 
meat at her. There was no occasioa for sweetmeat 
at the place, and this ought to have led the king to 
the true sense ; but he was not. Thereupon the king 
was ashamed of his own ignorance while his queen 
was so learned, and became disconsolate. GupA^liya 
and Sarvavarman, who were his ministers, were in- 
formed of the cause ; and the former promised to 
teach him grammar in six years, though it was a 
study of twelve, Sorvavarman. how t vt r . offered to 
teach the subject in six months, and his offer was 
accepted ; but a a it was not possible to do * 0 , Sarva- 
vannnn propitiated the god KArtikeya or Skanda by 
his (39) self-mortihcattoos, and the god communi- 
cated to him the first SOtra of a new grammar Suidhn 
Var$a.*amA"indy*lf Thereupon txirvavarmati repeat- 
ed the other SOtras, when KArtikeya said that if he 
had not been to hasty and allowed him to repeat the 
whole, the new grammar would have become anterior 
to Pupini’s ; but since it could not be so now, it 
would be a small treatise — KdUnlrt, and would also 
be culled Kdldpaka after the tail of his peacock. 
This new grammar Sarvavarman taught to the king.* 
The same story is told by TArinAtha in his "History 
of Buddhism, " s but he makes the name of the king 
to be Udayana, and of Sarvavarman, Saptavarman ; 
while the competitor of Sarvavarman is represented 
by him to be Vararuchi instead of GunAdhya. But 
Udayana is represented as a king reigning in 
Southern India ami SAtavAhana in the form of 



4 KatMtarltsigara, VI. 106 & fl. 
SSchkfntr's TransUtxw, p. 7i & f. 
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Section VII. SintivJhana is also mentioned in connection with the 
story as a southern king in whose dominions Vara- 
ruchi lived. As Udayana frequently figures in 
Buddhistic stories, the southern prince SAtavflhana 
is confounded with him. and this seems to be indi- 
cated by the fact that this Udayana is represented to 
have ruled over a country in the south, though the 
usual Udayana is a northern prince. It will thus 
appear that the Kltantra grammar was composed by 
Sarvavarman at the request of a prince of the Sata- 
vAhana family. And thb same thing appears to be 
alluded to even by Hwan Thsing when he says in 
connection with the shortening of the originally large 
work on grammar by Pfitfini and others, "lately a 
Brihma* of South India, at the request of o king of 
South India, reduced them further to 2,500 ilokas. 
This work b widely spread, and used throughout all 
the froatier provinces, but the well-read scholars of 
India do not follow it as their guide in practice."* 

Hula’s There b a work written in the old Mahkriahtrl 

Saptafatt d j a | cc| caiid Saptasatl. which b of the nature of an 
anthology consisting of Githis or stanzas in the Ary* 
metre, mostly on love matters. The author of this 
is in the third verse mentioned as H&la, and ordi- 
narily he is spoken of as Sllivihana. Bftpa speaks of 
it in a verse in the introduction to hb Harehacharita 
as "an imperishable and refined repository of good 
sayings composed by Silivihana." Verses from it 
are quoted in Dhanika's commentary on the DafarO- 
paka, in the Saras vati Kaplhibbarapa. and in the 
KAvyaprakisa. There b, it will be observed, in the 
list of the Andhrabhfitya princes, one of the name 
of HAla. who probably was either the author of the 
work or to whom it was dedicated by a court-poet. 



« Life of n»*n Thaang. Beal’s Trans., p. us. 
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From these traditions we may, I think, safely con- Sedion^VU. 
elude that literature flourished under the rule of the 
Andhrabbptyas, and that the Prikjits or spoken 
languages, especially the Mahlrishpi. were probably 
for the first time used for literary purposes. In 
VStsyftyana’s KSmasOtra or Institutes of Love, 

Kuntala Sltakarni Sfitavihana b spoken of as having Knntata 
killed Malayavatl. who is called [40J Mabftdevt, and u 
consequently must have been his chief queen, by 
means of a pair of scissors in connection with certain 
amorous sports. T The name Kuntala occurs in the 
list given in the Mfttsya Puripa. 



T wnntrnt wW •vmti 

Prot. Antacid's quotation in the Oxl. Cat., p. nj b.. does 
not contain Ih* name *w«xrfV. and he sopplies 
Irom the preceding ctaate . bat a Gatukl or coartcuc cannot 
be called Mahidevi. 
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[41 J SECTION VIII. 

Religious, social, and economic condition ok 
MahArasht^a under tue AKDR1AIR«ITV*8 
ob SAtavAbanas. 

Sertlon Vlll. During this period the religion of Buddha was 
Fomuier* of in a flourishing condition. Princes and chiefs calling 
tjon» ,4f * themselves MahAhbojas and MahAratthis. merchants 
(Naigamas), goldsmiths (Suvanjakftras), carpenters 
(Vardhakas), corn-dealers (Dhinyaka&epis) druggists 
(CAndhikas), and ordinary hotischoldcra (Gphasthns) 
caused at their expense temples and monasteries to 
be excavated out of the solid rock for the use of the 
followers of that religion. It has been mentioned 
that in the Erst part of this period the country was 
exposed to the inroads of foreign tribes, such as 
Yavanas or Hadrian Greeks, Sakas. and Pahlavas. 
These afterwards settled in the country and adopted 
the Buddhist religion. For. among the donors and 
benefactors whose names arc recorded in the cave 
inscriptions, there arc a good many Sakas and 
Yavanas. But some and especially the Sakas seem 
to have adopted Brihmapism. The Buddhist temples 
were provided with chailya % or tombs in imitation 
of those in which some relic of Buddha was buried, 
and these were objects of worship. The monasteries 
contained cells intended as residences for Bliik sluts 
or mendicant priests. These travelled over the 
Wandering country during the year and spent the four rainy 
months at one of these monastic establishments. In 

mendicinis. 

the month of SrSvapa the monks held the ceremony 
of robing, at which the old clothes were thrown 
away and new ones worn. To provide these for 
them, charitable persons deposited, as we have seen, 
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sum? of money with certain guilds with directions Section VIII. 
that out of the interest new robes should be put* 
chased and given to the priests. Villages were 
assigned by kings and their officers for the support 
of these religious establishments. The mendicant 
priests often travelled by sea ; and hence at the 
head of several of the creeks in the Koakan we have 
cave monasteries intended as Dharnu&Us or rest- 
houses for them. We have such caves at Chiplup, 

Mah.lt). nnd KiHjcth situated respectively on the 
DAbho|, the Ittnkot. and the RAjpurl creeks. For 
those who landed at the head of the Bombay harbour 
or at Chodbandar, there were the K&nhcri caves. 

Brahmanism also flourished side by side with 
Buddhism. In the inscription at Xlsik in which ^ddhum'in 
Ushuvaduta dedicates the cave monastery excavated “ 
at his expense for the use of the itinctaut "priests 
of the four quarters.” lie s|>eaks. as we have seen, 
of his many charities to Brihmaps. The same 
notions as regards these matters prevailed then as 
now. I'shavaiUta fed a hundred thousand BrAhmaps 
as the Miihlrlj Sindia did about thirty years ago. 

It was considered highly meritorious to get 
BrAhmaps married at one’s expense then as now. 
Gotamlputra also, in the same inscription which 
records a benefaction in favour of the Buddhists, is 
spoken of as the only protector of BrAhmaps, and 
as having like UshavadSta (42) put them in the way 
of increasing their race. Kings and princes thus 
appear to have patronized the followers of both the 
religious, and in noue of the inscriptions is there an 
indication of an open hostility between them 

Trade and commerce must also have been in a Trade »n-l 
flourishing condition daring this early period. Ships * M * W ' 
from the western countries came, according to the 
author of the Peri pi us. to Barugaza or Bharu- 
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S«tlan Vni. kachchha, the modem Bharoch ; and the merchan- 
dize brought by them was thence carried to the inland 
countries. Onyx stone in large quantities from 
Pai|hap, and ordinary cottons, muslins, mallow- 
coloured cottons, and other articles of local produc- 
uSS*** ' ion from Tasara - * eTe c*rriti in waggons to 
town, and Barugaza and thence exported to the west. 
cltic *' Paithap is placed by the author of the Peri- 
plus at the distance of twenty days’ journey to the 
south of Barugaza, and is spoken of as the greatest 
city in Dnkhinabadc* or I>akshipApatha. and Tagara, 
ten days’ east of Paithap. 1 This town has not yet 
been identified. Its name docs not occur in any of 
the cave inscriptions, but it is mentioned in a copper- 
plate grant of the first half of the seventh century ; 
and princes of ■ dynasty known by the name of 
SilihAra call themselves "sovereigns of Tagara, the 
best of towns.” in all their grants. Some have iden- 
tified it with Devagiri and others with Junnar, but 
in both cases its hearing from Paithap as Riven by 
the Greek geographers has not been taken into 
account. I have elsewhere discussed the question, 
and have proposed DbArur in the Nizfca's territory 
as the site of the ancient city. The other sea port 
towns mentioned in the Pcriplus arc Souppara, the 
modem Supireth or SupArA near Hasson and the 
Sorparaka of the inscriptions and the PurApas, where 
interesting Buddhistic relics were dug out by 
Mr Campbell and Pap^it BhagvAniai ; Kallicna. the 
modem KalyAp, which must have been a place of 
great commercial importance since a good many of 
the donors whose names arc inscribed in the caves 
at KAnhcri and some mentioned in the caves at 



1 Sad. Ant, VoJ. Vm., pp 143. 144 
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Junnar were merchants residing in Kalyip ;* Scmulla Seetton VIII. 

identified with Chembur by some and with Chaul by 

others ; Mandagora. very likely the same as the 

modern M An did, originally Mandagad*. situated on 

the RAjapurl creek near Kodctfa where we have the 

caves ; Palaipatmai. which probably was the same as 

P 31 which is near Mahad ; Melimgara. the second 

part of the name of which can at once be recognired 

as Jayagad and which must be identified with that 

place whatever the first part Meli may mean ; Buaan- 

tioo, and others. Buuntion is probably the 

Vaijayantl* of the inscriptions, but with what modern 

town it is to be identified it is difficult to say. 

Vaijayantl is mentioned in the Kadamba copper- 
plates translated by Mr. Tclang. 4 and was most 
probably some place in North Klnara 1 43 ] In a 
grant of the Vijayanagar dynasty. MAdhava, the gTcat 
counsellor of king Harihara, is represented to haw 
been appointed viceroy of Jayantfpura.- lie then 
conquered Goa and seems to have made that his 
capital.* Jayantfpura is said to be another name for 
Ban avid. In the SabhAporvun of the Mahlbhlrmta, 

Banavflsf is spoken of as if it were the name of a 
country, and immediately after it, Jayant! is men- 
tioned as a town.* if then Jayant! and Vaijayantl 
were two forms of the same name, Vaijayantl 
was probably the modern BanavAd, or per- 
haps in consideration of the facts that the name of 

I Sec the inscription* m Joor. It. B. R. A. S.. Vol VI., 
and in Arch Surr.. W. India. No. 10. 

* Klrli No. i. Aft* Sarv. Wot. Ind.. No. 10. 

4 Jour. B. B. R. A S-. Vol. XII pp. jiS snd jar. 

*foor. B. B R. A. S., Vol. IV.. p. 115. 

• Chap. XXXI. rr ig tad jo. Bom. Bd The Vana- 
vAsinah at the end of r. 69 Trim to the town or country 
of BanavAs! and ongfct properly to appear as VanaviliUn. 

In the PnrSoas. too. Vanarisiklb b given as the name u< a 
people. 
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Sections'll I . Vaijayant! occurs in an inscription at KArli and also 
that the Creek geographers in mentioning the places 
of note on the coast could not have run at once 
from Jayagad to the southern limit of North KAiiarA. 
Vaijayant! may be identified with Vijavadiirg. But 
these objections are .uol of very great weight. 

It is not possible to ascertain the names of all 
the towns in the inland country’ that were in a 
flourishing condition during the time we have been 
sjicaking of. Beside* Pai|hao and Tagara there was 
NAsik. which is mentioned in an inscription in one of 
the eaves at the place and also at RedsA. The district 
about the town was called Govardhana. Junnar was 
another flourishing town, as is attested by the num- 
ber of cave-temples at the place. But what its name 
was we do not know. The name Junnar, Junanara, 
Jflrpanagara, or Jtrpanagara, which means the old 
town, must have been given to it after it had lost 
its importance. I have already expressed my belief 
that it was the capital of XahapAna. Pu|timAyi, who 
overthrew the dynasty of NahapAna, is in one of the 
NAstk inscriptions styled "lord of Navanara," meant 
probably for Xavanagam or the new town. That 
he reigned at Pai|hap we know from Ptolemy, and 
also from the many traditions about £AlivAhana which 
locate the person or persons bearing that name at 
that city. The Navanara, then, of the inscription 
was probably another name given to the town when 
PaJumAyi re-established his dynasty, and. in con- 
trast with it, NahapAna’s capital was called the "Old 
Town.” Or perhaps PuJumAyi win den ed the old 
town of PaifhaQ and called the new extension 
Navanara. What town existed near the group of 
caves at KArli and the adjoining places, we do not 
know. But the place spoken of in connection with 
the monastic establishment is in an inscription 
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named Valuraka, 1 and the district in which it was 
situated is called MAmalAhAra. 1 or the district of 
MAimila, the modern Maya]. Further south there 
was the town of Karahi|aka, the modem KarhA<J, 
which is mentioned in an inscription at Ku^eth* and 
also in the MahlhhArata “ KolhApur also must have 
been a flourishing town in those days, since a 
Buddhistic stQpa containing the coins ( 44 ] wc have 
already noticed and other remains of antiquity have 
been found there. The old name of the place is 
unknown. Father KarhA^J or Kolhipur must lie the 
Hippocura 0/ Ptolemy in which he locates Balcocuros 
whom we have identified with the Vi]ivAyakura of 
the KolhApor coins. 

Persons engaged in trade and commerce probably 
acquired large fortunes. The great (baity* cave at 
KArli was caused to be constructed by a Seth 
(Srcshfhiu) of Vaijayand, and in other places also, 
especially at KAnheri. their gifts were costly. There 
were in those days guilds of trades such as those 
of weavers, druggists, corn-dealers, oil-manufacturers, 
Their organization seems to have bccu complete 
and effective, since, as already mentioned, they 
received permanent deposits of money and paid in- 
terest on them from generation to generation. Self- 
government by means of such guilds and village 
communities lias always formed an important factor 
of the political administration of the country. A 
niganunahka or town -corporation is also mentioned 
in one of Ushavadftta’s Nftsik inscriptions, which 
shows that something like municipal institutions 
existed in those early daw It is also worthy of 

»No. « 4 , KArli. Arch. Sorv. Wot. lod. No. 10. 

•/ Ml No. 10. 

» No. ao, K«hJA Caw. Arch. Sorr West lad . No. 10. 

“In the nloce atxrre referred to. 
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Section Mil. remark that the yearly interest on the 2000 
kdnhdPiiHas deposited by Ushavadlta was 100 
kdnMpanar, and in another case that on 1000 and 
Rate o l 75 showing that the rate of interest was not so high 

interest. j t has (x-c ^ recent times, but varied from five 



to seven and a half per cent, per annum. If the rate 
of interest depends on the degree of security and 
hears an inverse ratio to the efficiency of govern- 
ment, it appears that the country was well governed 
notwithstanding political revolution*. To this result 
the efficient local organisation spoken of above, which 
no changes of dynasties ever aflectcd, must no doubt 
have contributed in a large measure. 

Comnmnira- Communication between the several provinces 
aar" doe* not appear to have been very difficult. Bcnc- 
' h * <» c,ioo » ol P«**> n * residing in Vaijayantl or Banuvast, 
C ° 0D and Sorj>araka or SuplrA, are recorded in the cave 
at Klrli ; of a Nlsik merchant at Ik^jsll ; of some 
inhabitants of Bharukachchha and Kalylp at Junnar ; 
of natives of Northern India and Dittimitrf, which 
I have elsewhere shown was situated in Lower Sindh, 
at Nlsik ; and of an iron-monger of Karah»ka<Ja or 
KarhliJ at Ku^oh. On the other hand, gifts of 
natives of Nlsik and Karhld are recorded on the 
stApa at Bharhut which lies midway between 
Jabalpur and Allahlbld. l » Unkaa there were 
frequent communications between these places, it is 
not possible that the natives of one should make 
religious endowments at another. 



U Canninglmn's Stapa of fliiaitot, 
138. iM 



pp. lji. 1J5, «i6. 
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145 | SECTION IX. 

PROBABLE HISTORY Of TUB PIRIOD BETWEEN THE 
EXTINCTION OP THE AnDHRABH^ITYAS AND THE 
RISE OP THE ClIALl'KV'AS. 

For about three centuries alter the extinction Section IX. 
of the Andhrabhptyas, we have no specific in forma- 
lion about the dynasties that ruled over the country. 

The MAtsya and the VAyu. as observed before, 
place seven princes of a branch of the Andhrabhptya* 
after them, and I have given reasons to believe that 
the MatJhartputra of the inscription and the coins 
referred to before was one ol them. This branch 
seems to have been in possession of the whole extent 
of the country that was ruled over by their pre- 
decessors. If the fact, noticed before, of some 
coins of the later Kshatrapa king's being found in 
a village near KarhAJ is to be regarded as evidence 
of their sway over this country and not to be 
attributed merely to commercial intercourse, the 
Kshatrapa dynasty also must be considered to have 
obtained possession of s portion at least of the 
Deklcan after the SdtavAhanas The earliest of 
these princes is Vijaya Slha 1 for Sena) whose date 
is 144* which, if the era is that of the Saka kings, 
corresponds to a.d. 222. while the latest date we 
have assigned to the SltavAhanas is about a.d. 218. 

The last of the princes whose coins arc found near 
KarhAd » ViSva SAha (Sena), one of whose coins 
has the date 214 and another 224. corresponding to 
A.D. 29a and a.d. 302.* About this time princes of 



I Jour. B. B. R. A. S.. VoL VII.. p. 17. 
S Ibid. p. ,* (SO. lo). 
l/Md. No. 13. 
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Section IX. the race of Abhtras or cowherds must have come into 

AbhtraT iwwer. Ten of them are mentioned in the Purtpas. 

In the NAsik caves there is an inscription dated in 
the ninth year of Vtrasena Abhlra. the son of 
Damart and of Sivadatta Abhfra* The characters 
in the inscription, though they do not differ much 
from those in the inscriptions of the later Andhra- 
bhfitya kings, must be regarded as more modern. 
The language is Sanskrit, which I regard as an in- 
dication of a later era. When the popular dialect 
became different from the Plli, or the Pftli became 
less sacred, the people fell back upon the original 
Sanskrit for such purposes as threw of recording 
religious gifts ; and thus in all the later grants we 
Gnd the Sanskrit used, while, from the times of 
Asoka to the extinction of the Andhruhhptyas, the 
language used was mostly the l*»li, or. to speak 
more accurately, one or more of the Prints of the 
iwriud. The Abhlras were in power for sixty-seven 
years according to the V4yu PurSpa. Many other 
dynasties ore mentioned in the PurApas as having 
ruled over the country. But the information given 
there is much more confused than in the case of the 
previous families. It appears that the dynasties 
that ruled over different parts of India at the same 
time are put together and confused with those that 
succeeded each other, so that it is not possible with- 
out extraneous assistance to determine their chrono- 
logical relations. 

Riili Ira- ( 46 ) Wc have seen from the cave inscriptions 

kfltaa. that from remote times tribes of Kshatriyas calling 
themselves Bhojas and Ra|!hi» or RAsbtrikos were 
predominant in the country. In the northern part 
of the Dekkan or MaMrishpa these called them- 

* Jonr. B B R. A. 8.. Vol VII. , No. 15. and Trana. 
Inter. Con. 1874. P- 54 «• 
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aelvw "the Great Rajjhis or Maharatthis. the Section IX. 

ancient Mart this,” but in other places the name 

in use must have been Raflfcis or Ra{{has, since we 
know of more modern chiefs in the Southern MartthA 
Country who called themselves by that name. Some 
of the Ra|fha tribes most have formed themselves 
into a family or group (kOpt) and called themselves 
Ratthakflja, and later on RAtho<!a. the Sanskrit 
original of which is Rlshtrakftta. Or the RAsh|ra- 
kflta family was so called because it was the main 
branch of the race of the kashas that had spread 
over the whole country. These native chiefs that 
™l«l over the country must have been held in 
subjection by the Andhxabbrityas during the con- 
tinuaiKc of their power, and also hy the later 
Kshatrapos. But after the dynasties became extinct 
they must have resumed their independence. The 
Abhfra* held sway for some time and over a part 
of the country only ; for tha tradition of Cau|i or 
cowherd nilers which very- probably refer* to them 
is confined to the NSaik and KbAodctf districts. 

The KA*h|rakfi|iu probably rose to power about the 
same time as the Abhlras. Hence in the inscrip- 
tions on the Mi raj plates and the Ycvur tablet first 
brought to light by Mr. Wathen and Sir Walter 
Elliot,* respectively, it is stated that Jaysitfaha. the 
founder of the Chilukra dynasty in the Dekkan, 
established himself in the country after having 
vanquished Indra, the son of Kpshpa of the 
RAsk(rakG(a family The ChAlukyn dynasty was. 
os will hereafter be seen, founded in the beginning 
of the sixth century of the Christian era. From 
about the end of the third to the beginning of the 



*Joor. R. A. S.. Vots. n . Ill, IV.; Iod. Ant.. VoL 
VlII.. P- n. 
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Section DC. sixth century, therefore, the Dekkan was ruled over 
by princes of the RSshtrakOja family. 

Traikfltaka*. An inscription on copper-plates found in the 
chailya of one of the caves at Klnheri is dated in 
the 245th year of a dynasty, which, if the word 
has been correctly lithographed, is called StrakQ|aka. 6 
But the published copy of the inscription was made 
in the time of Dr. Bird and the plates themselves 
are not now available for re-examination. This 
StrakOfaka, may be a mislection for Rftshtrakflla. 
But it is not unlikely Traikfijaka, as the late Paptfit 
Bhagvinlil contended. He ha* published a copper- 
plate charter issued from the camp of the victorious 
army of Traikfifaka* by a prince of the name of 
Darhasena T in the year >07. Traikfi|alca was thus 
probably the name of a race and the prince belonged 
to it. And the Klnheri inscription would show 
that this dynasty had an era of its own. From the 
form of the characters in the inscription, it appears 
that it was engraved in the latter part of the fifth 
century of the Christian era ; so that the TraikQlaka 
dynasty was founded about the middle of [ 47 ] the 
third century, after the extinction of the 
Sluvlhanas. But further information about the 
dynasty is not available ; and wc do not know over 
what extent of country it ruled. But since the 
epoch of the era appears to be the same as that of 
the era used by the kings of Cbedi, possibly the race 
of the Haihayas or Kalacburis which ruled over that 
province rose to power about 249 a.d. and held 
sway over a part of the Dekkan including the 
western coast up to the country of They were 



* Joar. B. B. R. A. S.. VoL, V., p. 16, of the copir* ct 
the Klnheri inscription. 

TJoer. B. B. R. A. S.. VoL XVL, p. 546. 
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afterwards driven away by some other race and had Sectk* IX 
to confine themselves to Chedi. The resemblance — 
between the names Tripura the capital of the 
dvnastv and TrikQ|a is perhaps not fortuitous. 
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[48] SECTION X. 

Th* E\ilv ChAlckyas. 

W* will next proceed to an account of the 
princes who belonged to the dynasty called Cbalikya, 
Chalukya, or Chilukya. 1 A large number of ins- 
criptions on copper-plates and stone tablets have 
amply elucidated the history of this dynasty. The 
legendary origin of this family is thus given by 



t r* fleet draw* a diMmctioD between Chalukya end 
Chilukys end asserts that "this last km belong* only to 
the restored dynasty ram men. tag with T.iU II" end that 
"it doca not occar in any <rf the genuine early inscription*." 
Rat it dure belong to the eurtwr dynasty also, and ia found 
in genuine cart, inacnpUons. The best way to determine 
the point whether the first sytUbl# mm * or It to 
refer to series containing the name, the metre of which 
will show the quantity uwmsukeably The Inscriptions of 
the earlier dynasty are m pn»e. we mast therefore refer 
to the versified grants of the lUsbtrakflta. which speak of 
the dytuaty supplanted by them In the Rkdhanpur grant 
of Goeind* III Uad. ant.. Vo! VI.. p. 6j). we have 
4c., in verac j In the Navua&rf giant 
edited by me (Jonr. I.B.RA S, V«L XVIII.. p. tJ7). 
we have XTtfxrtxnx*: xxft. 4c In three of the five 

grants of the eastern branch of the curly dynasty edited by 
Dr. Huhsacb we have xr^urut fxq (South Indian Inscrip- 
tions. VoL L. PP M. 47 4 57> The form XfJW is also 
frequently used The distinction between X and XT and 
the difference in sense in consequence cf the lengthening 
uf the vowel which Dr. Fleet points cot hare place in the 
pore Sanskrit of Plpini and of the Brihmapaa; but there 
is no rtom foe them in names that came into use in the 
Prtkrit pened long after Sanskrit became a dead language 
Chalukya was some vernacular name which was Ssnskritued 
into the various forms we actually find. 
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Bilhapa, the author o( the Vikram 4 Akadevacharita, Section X. 
or life of VikramAditya a prince of the later or 
restored Chfilukya line. On one occasion when 
Brahmadeva was engaged in his morning devotions, 

Indra came up to him and complained of the sinful- 
neset of the world in which no man performed the 
sacrificial rites or gave oblations to the gods. 
Brahmadeva looked at his thuluka or the band 
hollowed for the reception of water in the course 
of his devotional exercise, and from it sprang a 
mighty warrior who became the progenitor of the 
Chtlukya race. Some time after, two great heroes 
of the name of HArlta and Minavya were born in 
the family and they raised it to very great distinction. 

The original seat of the dynasty was AyodhyS, and 
in the course of time a branch of it established itself 
in the south. 

Aa stated in the opening lines of all the copper- 
Hate grants of this family, the Chllukyas belonged 
to the Gotra or race of Minavya and were the des- 
cendants of Hirtti. They were under the guardian- 
ship of the Seven Mothers and were led to prosperity 
by the god K&rtikcya. They obtained from 
N&rflyapa a standard with a boar represented on it, 
and fighting under that standard they subjugated all 
kings. The Yevur tablet and the Miraj plates, 
referred to above, agree with Mil ha pa in represent- 
ing AyodhyA as the original scat of the family. But 
since these were almost contemporaneons with the 
poet, all the three represent only the tradition that 
was current in the eleventh century. The first 
prince who raised the family to ( 49 ] distinction 
in the south was Jayasimha. lie fought several Jayasimba, 
battles with the reigning princes, and. among them, 
those belonging to the Klsh(rakQ|a family, if the 
Yevur tablet is to be trusted, and acquired the 
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Section X. sovereignty of the country. After him reigned 
RaparSga KaparSga. who was a prince of great valour and 
had a stately and gigantic person. He was succeeded 
PDlakrii I. by his son Pulake£. who performed a great 
Afvamedha or horse- sacrifice and attended equally 
to the concerns of this world and the next. He 
made V&tApipura, which has been identified with 
IlldAmt in the Kalldgi district, his capital. He 
appears to have been the first great prince of the 
family ; for, in all the subsequent grants the 
genealogy begins with him. Hi* full title was 
SatyMraya Sri PuUkc* Vallabha Mahtrtja, Of 
these words, VdUbka appears to be the title of all 
princes of this dynasty. In some cases, Vallabha 
had Pfilkvl prefixed to it. so that the expression 
meant "the Lover or Husband of the Earth." 
Salydl'aya or "the Support of truth" was inherited 
by some of the later princes. Pulakcii’s son 
Klrtlrar- Ktrtivarman succeeded to the throne after him. lie 
subjugated a family of prince* of the name of Nalas ; 
hut over what province it ruled we do not know. 
He also subdued the Maury**, who, from a state- 
ment in an inscription at Aiholc* u|>on which this 
account is principally based, seem to have been 
chiefs of northern Konkan, and reduced also the 
Kadambas of Banav&sl in North K 8 nar 9 . 

Ktrtivarman had three sons at least, who were 
MaQftaltU. all young when he died. His brother MaflgalMa 
therefore came to the throne after him. Mafigaltsa 
vanquished the Kalachuris, a family of princes 
ruling over the country of Cbedi, the capital of 
which was Tripura or Tcvur near Jabalpur. Buddha 
son of Samkaragapa, whom he is represented in one 
grant 1 to have conquered and put to flight must 



rind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. *41 

* Ind. Ant. Vol. VII . p. 161. See also VoL XIX., p. 17. 
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have been a Kalachuri prince, xs the name Jvamkara- Section X. 
gapa frequently occurs in the genealogy of the 
dynasty. Martgallsa is said to have earned his arms 
to hoth the eastern and the western seas. On the 
coast of the latter he conquered what is called 
Revatfdvlpa, or the Island of Revatt. A copper- 
plate grant by a governor of this island was found 
near Goa, 4 from which it would appear that Rcvuti 
was very probably the old name of Rc^l* situated 
a few miles to the south of Vengurldh. In an ins- 
cription in a cave-temple at BldAml, it is stated that 
the temple* was caused to he excavated by 
MaAgaltfa. He there placed an idol of Vishpu, and 
on the occasion of its consecration granted a village, 
out of the revenues of which a ceremony called 
NArAyapabali was to be performed and sixteen 
BrAhniaps to he fed every day, and the residue to 
be devoted to tlic maintenance of recluse*. Thts 
inscription is dated in the twelfth year ol some reign 
when 500 years of the Saka era had elapsed. The 
reign in the | 50 | twelfth year of which the cave- 
temple was consecrated is taken to be the reign of 
MaAgaltta. On this supposition M a ftgalU a began 
to reign in <|8g Saka ; but I have elsewhere* brought 
forward what I consider to be very strong arguments 
to show that MaAgallsa could not have come to the 
throne so early as that, and the only criticism* that 
I have seen on my observations seems to me to be 
very unsatisfactory and serves only to confirm my 
statement. The reign referred to, therefore, is that 



* Jour. B. B R. A. S.. Vo L X.. pp 365*- 

5 Re vail should, according to ihc aaeat mica, U corrupted 
to RrvHiJI or Rr-a-di and then to Red!. 

6 Ind. Ant.. Vot. HI., p. 305- 

I Jour. B. B. R. A S . Vol. XIV., pp. *3-15. 

• Ind. Ant.. Vol. X-. 57-58. 
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of Klrtivarman. and if its twelfth year fell in 500 
Saka, Klrtivarman must have come to the throne in 
4S9 Saka corresponding to a.d. 567. In that ins- 
cription MaAgallsa assigns all the good fruits of his 
charities to his brother in the presence of the gods 
Aditya and Agni and of the assembled crowd of 
men, and claims to himself only the fruit arising 
from serving his brother faithfully. In the copper- 
plate grant of the governor of Revatt, referred to 
above, Saka 53a is mentioned as the twentieth year 
of the reign of a prince who, from the titles given 
there and from the fact that MuAgaltia had about 
that period conquered the island, must have belonged 
to the Chalukya family. He could not have been 
Klrtivarman, for the island was not conquered in 
his time, neither could he be the successor of 
MuAgaltta who. as I shall presently state, got 
possession of the throne in jjj Saks. He must 
therefore have been MaAgalUa himself, and if Saks 
5 JJ wns the twentieth year of his reign, he must 
h ave begun to reign in 3«3 £»ka.* Klrtiviirnuin 

ISrr , 1 m, the arguments atetl by me in the piper 
referred lo above In a recently Published article Dr. I'lrrt 
place, the acrruxai of MaAgalUa in $as Saka enrteut, being 
le.l to it by the occamset in an inscription of that prince 
of the word. «T*a ri trim* fngri I hove care- 

folly examined the farrin.de cl the inscription given in the 
article ; and am ntSM tlur tin. U by no meani the coned 
reading. *IW and Mtfatft •rr 1 be only wxxrxl* thiit arc 
certain and perhaps the w«d ^ *l*o. lint TO* is highly 
doubtful ; the letter nhkh Dr. Fleet read. « is exactly like 
that which be read* t| ; and there is some vacant space 
after tl and * m which tmnrthing like another letter 
appears. Similarly the f* d 1* hardly visible as an 

independent letter, and the next two Inters are also dcaht- 
fnl. Beside* in no other insc ri p ti on of the early ChAInkva* 
doe* the cyclic year appear. (See Ind. Ant.. VoL XIX., 
p. 9 and B.) 
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thus reigned from 48$ Saka « »-D. 567 to 51 3 &>ka SccHan X. 
or A.D. 501. that is. for twenty-four years. 

In the Utter years of his reign Mahgallsa seems Psat h*. 
to have been engaged in intrigues to keep his 
brother’s son PnUkcS off from the succession and 
to pUce his own son on the throne. But Pulakcii. 
who had grown to be a prince of remarkable abilities, 
baffled all his intrigues, and by the use of energy 
and counsel be neutralised all tbe advantage that 
MaAgnllfa had by the actual possession of power, 
and in the attempt to secure the throne for his son, 

Mahgallia lad his own life and his kingdom. 

Pulakcii, the son of Klrtivarman. succeeded. l*oUkcli II. 
His full title was SatyUmya Sri ITithvl-Vallahhn 
MahArftja. From a copper-pUtc* ( 51 ] grant 
executed in the third year of his reign and in 535 
Saka. he appear* to have come to the throne in 535 
Saka or \.D. bit. After MaAgalMa'* death, the 
enemies whom his valotir had kept in subjection 
rose on all sides. A prince of the name of Appljika 
and another named Oovinda who very- |>robably 
belonged to the KAshtraMfa nee. since tliat name 
occurs frequently in the genealogy of that family, 
attacked the new Cfailukra king. The former, who 
had horses from the northern seas in his army, fled 
away in fear when opposed by tbe powerful forces 
of Pulakcii. and tbe lattcT surrendered to him and 
becoming his ally was received into favour and 
rewarded . 11 He then turned his arms against the 
Kadambas, attacked Banavlsl. their capital, and 
reduced it. The prince of the Caflg a family which 

10 Ind. Ant . Vot. YT., p. n 

11 Ind Ant . Vol VTII . p. m. line f of tbe inscription. 

Prom I he words tha. tktm* and a/WfM it ia clear that 
two persons an hen meant. Bat I>r. Fleet in his •ranalatkei 
makes both of them one. which it a mistake; and the 
translation, 1 most say, is onintelhgibk. 
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s * cttonX - niled over the Chera u country situated about the 
modem province of Maisnr. and the head of the 
AIupa u race which probably held the province of 
Malabir, became his allies. He then sent his forces 
against the Mauryas of the Konk&n, who were 
vanquished without any difficulty. With a fleet of 
hundreds of ships he attacked Purl, 11 which was the 
mistress of the western sea, and reduced it. The 
kings of LAfa, M&Lava, and Gflrjara were conquered 
and became his dependents. About this time, there 
was a powerful monarch in Northern India whose 
name was Harahavardhana. He was king of Kanoj, 
but in the course of time made himself the para- 
mount sovereign of the north. He then endeavoured 
to extend hi* power to the south of the NarmudA. 
but was opposed by Pulakcdi. who killed many of 
his elephant* and defeated hi* army. Thence- 
forward, Pnlakctfi received or assumed the title of 
Parnmeivara or lord paramount. This achievement 
was by the later kings of the dynasty considered 
the most important, and that alone is mentioned in 
their copper-pUte grants in the description of 
Pulake* II. PulakcA appears to have kept a strong 
force on the banks of the Narmadfl to guard the 
frontiers. Thus, by his policy as well as valour, 
he became the W pr u n e lord of the three countries 
called Mahilri*h(rakas containing ninety-nine 
thousand villages. The kings of Kosala and 



u Ind. Ant., Vel. L. p. 363. and Vol. Vn.. p. 168 
U The name of the royal family seems to he preserved in 
the name 0# the modem town of Alnpai on the Malab&r 

Codst. 

M The town is called the Lakthiml of tbe Western 
Ocean It was probably the capital of the Manila king of 
the Konkan and afterwards of the StUhSra* 
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Kalifiga u trembled at his approach and surrendered Section X. 
to him. After some time he marched with a large 
army against the king of Kflnchlpura or Conjeveram 
and laid siege to the town. He then crossed the 
KAvert and invaded the country of the Cholas, the 
PSp^yas, and the Kerala s. But these appear to 
have become his allies. After having in this 
manner established his supremacy throughout the 
south, he entered his capital and reigned in peace. 

The date of the inscription from which the greater 
[ 52 ] portion of this narrative is taken is 556 
Saka. corresponding to A.D. 634, so that Pulakefi’s 
career of conquest had closed before A.D. 634. 

It was in the reign of this king that Hwan Uwan 
Thsang, the' Chinese Baddbist pilgrim, visited India 
In the course of his travels through the country he 
visited Mnhttrfbh|ru. which lie calls Mo-ho-la-cha. 
lie law Pulakefi, whom he thus describes: "He is 
of the race of Tta-U-li (Kshatriyas) ; his name is 
Pu-lo-ki-sht ; his ideas arc large and profound and 
he extends widely his sympathy and benefactions. 

His subjects serve him with perfect self-devotion . " u 
About Pulakefi’s basing withstood the power of 
Ilarshavardhana which we have before mentioned 
on the authority of inscriptions Hwan Thsang 
speaks in these words : "At present the great king 
Stlftditya (Ilarshavardhana) carries his victorious 
arms from the cast to the west ; he subdues distant 
peoples nnd nukes the neighbouring nations fear 
him ; but the people of this kingdom alone have 
not submitted. Although he be often at the head 
of all the troops of the five Indies, though he has 
summoned the bravest generals of all the kingdoms, 



14 For the position o( these coantne*. we Sec. III. 
para. a. 

lilnd. Ant., Vo L VII. p. ago 
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Section X. and (hough he has marched himself to punish them. 

he has not yet been able to vanquish their oppo&i- 
tion. From this we may judge of their warlike 
habits and manners .” 0 The Chinese traveller 
visited Mahilrlsbtra about the year AD. 639, that is, 
five years after the inscription referred to above 
was incised. The kingdom, according to him, was 
six thousand Ji (1200 miles* in circuit and the capital 
was thirty li. and towards the west was situated 
near a large river. The soil, climate, and the 
character and general condition of the people of 
MohArftsh|ra are thus described by him : “The soil 
is rich and fertile and produces abundance ol grain. 
The climate is warm. The manners arc simple and 
honest. The natives are tall and haughty and super- 
cilious in character. Whoever doe* them u service 
may count 00 their gratitude, but he that offends 
them will not escape their revenge. If any one insult 
them they will risk tbeir lives to wipe out that affront. 
If one apply to them in difficulty they will forget to 
care for themselves in order to flee to his assistance. 
When they have an injury to avenge they never fail 
to give warning to their enemy ; after which each 
puts on his cuirass and grasps his spear in bis hand. 
In bottle they pursue the fugitives but do not slay 
those who give themsdves up. When a general has 
lost a battle, instead ol punishing him corporally, 
they make him wear women's clothes, and by that 
force him to sacrifice his own life. The state 
maintains a body of dauntless champions to the 
number of several hundreds. Each time llicv pre- 
pare for combat they drink wine to intoxicate them, 
and then one of these men. spear in hand, will 
defy ten thousand enemies. If they kill a man met 
upon the road the law docs not punish them. Wbcn- 



17 Ind Ant., Vot VII . p. «. 
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ever the army commences a campaign these braves Staton X. 
march in the van to the sound of the drum. Besides, 
they intoxicate many hundreds of naturally fierce 
elephants. At the time of their coming to 
153 } blows they drink also strong liquor. They 
run in a body trampling everything under their feet. 

No enemy can stand before them The king, proud 
of possessing these men and elephants, despises and 
slights the neighbouring kingdoms .” 

I’tilakrsi II. appears undoubtedly to have been 
the greatest prince of this dynasty ; and his fame 
reached even foreign countries. He is represented 
in an Arabic work to have sent an embassy to 
Chosroca II., king of Persia, who rvigned from a.d. 

S 9 t to a.d. 6a8, in the thirty-sixth year of that 
prince's reign, and must have received one from 
him, cither before or after.” During his reign the 
power of the ChAlukya* was established over a very 
large extent of country. His younger brother Vishpo- 
Vishpuvardhana, otherwise called VbhemasiddU, 
seems to have for some time been appointed to rule 
over the Sdtflrft and Pnptflatpur districts, since a 
copper-plate inscription of his found at SAtlri 
records the grunt of a village situated on the 
southern bonk of the BhlmA. 1 * Vishpuvardhana 
afterwards obtained the province of Vcftgi between 
the lower Krishna and the GodAvari, where he 
founded another flourishing branch of the ChAlukya 
dynasty. Pulakcsi’s second brother Javcsiriiha must Jayaakfaha. 
have been his brother's viceroy in the district about 
Nisik. For, in a copper-plate gTant found in the 
Igutpurt tainka of the district. NSga\urdhana, the 
son of Jayasiihha, assigns the village of BalccrAnm, 
which has been identified with the modern BclgAm 

u Arch. S«r. W. India No. 9. pp. 9091. 

»Jcwr. B. B. R. A. S.. Yol. D-, p. II. 
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Section X. Tarhija about twelve miles to the north-east of 
Igatpurl, for the worship of the god Kapilikesvara. 8 ® 
The district in which the village was situated is In 
the gram called GoparAshfra. Similarly, Piilnke&'s 
Chandra- eldest son ChandrAditya ruled over the province 
which contained the SAvantv&dl district. In a 
copper-plate grant, Vijayabhaj^riki, the queen of 
ChandrAditya. who is styled Ppthvtvallabha and 
Mahlrlja or great king, assigns to certain Rrftlnnaps 
a field along with the adjoining Khajjama (modem 
KhAjapa) or marshy land in the village of Kochnreth 
situated on the coast about seven miles to the north 
of VeAgurU-tb. In another grant found at Ncnir, 
she assigns a field in the fifth year of rvardjya or 
"one’s own reign.” Now the reign referred to by 
this expression must be her htuband’a, so spoken 
of to distinguish it from that of his brother 
Vikramdditya, the second ton of Pulakcii, who 
succeeded his father at the chief seat of government. 
ChandrAditya was a king, as the titles above given 
show, and It is proper that his crowned queen should 
speak of his reign as n ariiya or her reign. I* is 
not neccsaary that charitiea such as those recorded 
in these grants should, like political offices or rights, 
be conferred by the reigning prince alone. The 
religious merit arising from them is sought [54] 
by women as much as by men ; and hence a woman 
like VijayabhattAnkfl might, during the lifetime of 
her husband, give a field. The fact of her doing 
so does not necessitate the supposition that she was 
a ruler or a regent when she made these grants, as 
has been thought. She was simply the crowned 



» Joar. B B. R. A. S.. VoL II.. p. 4 , first translated by 
BAla Si»trf and then by ice (Jew. B. B. R. A. S-. Vol. 
XIV ), and law of all by Dr Fleet (Ind Ant , Vol. IX.. 
P '*!)• 
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queen of a reigning monarch at that time. -Another Section X. 

son of PulakcS named Adityavarman seems to have Adity.- 

ruleil over the district near the confluence of the vannaa. 

Kfishpi and the Tufigabhadrft.* 1 as a copper-plate 

grunt of his issued in the first year of his reign waft 

found in the Karnul District. An undated grant 

of Pulakcsi found at Chiplun in Southern Konkan 

has recently been published. In it he sanctions the 

grant of the village of Ammvaialu made by his 

maternal uncle Srtvallabha Seuinandartja "the Sendraka 

ornument” of the Sendraka race. 1 * This appears to 

be a family of minor chiefs with whom the 

Ch&lukyas were connected A similar grant was 

made by the next king at the request of the Sendraka 

chief Devaiakti.** Inscription* of Sendraka* are 

found in Gujarflt also, where probably they went 

when the power of the Cbilukyas was established in 

that province. The name Sendraka is probably 

preserved in th# modern MarAthi name Sindc. 

Pulakcsi wo* succeeded by his second sou Vikr.ro- 
VikramAditya. In the grants be is called Pulakefi’a ’* 
ptiyaian&ya or favourite son ; so that it appears that 
Pulakcsi hail arranged that Vikramiditya should 
succeed him at the principal scat of government, and 
had assigned an outlying province to his eldest son 
ChandrAditya. At the beginning of this reign as 
of the previous ones there was a disturbance ; but 
it did not come from the princes or chiefs more to 
the north who seem to have now been permanently 
humbled, but from the far south. The Pollava king 
of Kafichl or Conjeveram and the rulets of the 



n Ind. Ant.. Vot. X.. p. *44. •»<* B B *• A ' S ' 
Vol. XVI., p. mj. 

a Bpigrapfaia Indie, VoL III.. P- S«- 

tJ Joor. B. B. R. A. S-. V«L XVL. p. a*8. See 

below. 
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Cholas, the Pipgyas, and the Kcralas threw off the 
yoke which PuUkesi had but loosely placed over 
them, and rebelled. VikramAditya. who was a man 
of abilities and daring adventure, broke the power 
of the Cholas, P&odyas, and Kcralas. He defeated 
the Pallava king, captured his capital Kafichl, and 
compelled him, who had never before humbled him- 
self before anybody, to do him homage. On the 
back of his horse Chitralcap|ha and sword in hand 
he is said to have repelled all the enemies that 
atucked him. In this manner he acquired again 
the whole of the dominions ruled over by his father, 
and became the paramount sovereign of the country 
"between the three sea*."* 

During the reign of VikramAditya I. a branch 
of the ChAlukya dynasty was founded in southern 
CujarAt or the country called I4ta in ancient times. 
VikramAditya seems to have assigned that province 
to a younger brother named Jayaaiihhavartnan 
DharHiraya, 1 55) who thus was another son of 
Pulakefi II* Sryliraya SllAditya son of Jayaaiihha 
made a grant of land while residing at XavasArt in 
the year 421,* and another in 443 while encamped 
at Kusumcivara with his victorious army.* In both 
of these Srrisraya b called Yuvarlja or prince- 
regent and not a king Another son of Jayasiriiha 
named VinayAditya Yuddhamalla JayASiaya 
MaAgalarAja issued a similar charter in the Saka 
year 653* Pulakc£, who represents himself as the 



Wind. Ant.. VoL VI.. pp 86. 89. ps; Joor B B. R. 
A. S-. VoL III., p. »j; and lad Ant.. Vol. IX.. pp. is;, 
ijn-iji. 

» four B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. XVI.. p. 

* Ibid pp. i & 3. 

n Transactions MI Or. Cc*gr.. p jj 6 
a Jo or. B. B R. A. S-. p. 5- 
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younger brother of Jayfisraya Mafigalarasar&ja and X. 

as meditating on his feet, granted a village in the 
year 490 .*• Both arc styled kings. From all this 
it appears that Jayasirahavarman tbongh made 
aovereign of southern Gujarit did not rule over the 
province himself but made his tea SryAsraya his 
regent lie held that position for more than twenty- 
two years ; and does not appear to have become 
king in his own right, as he is not mentioned in 
Pulakefi’s grant Pulakcii. however, seems from 
his date to be bis younger brother. SryAsraya died 
before his father ; Jayliraya socceedcd the latter as 
king and he was succeeded by Pulakeii. The dates 
4a t. 443 . “nd 490. the era of winch is not given, 
would if referred to the Gupta era be equivalent to 
739 . 76l, and 808 of the Christian era respectively ; 
while Jayttiraya's 053 Saka is 731 a.D. But 
VinaySditya the sovereign of the main branch who 
is mentioned in the grant of 443 died about 697 
and Jayasithha whose Yuvarlja was Sryasriyi 
will have to be supposed to have lived to 761 A.D. 

<•#., 81 years after the death of his brother Vikram- 
Iditya ; while the interval between Pu!akc 4 i and 
hi* immediate predecessor JayMraya will become 
77 year*, as Saka 653 of the latter corresponds to 
73 ' a.d. The Gupta era will, therefore, not do ; and 
we must with the late Paptfit Bhagvinlil refer the 
dates to the TraikOtaka era of the nsc of which we 
have at least two instances. Thus SryKraya’* dates 
will be 670 and 69a A D., of JavMraya 731 a.d. and 
of Pulake^i 739 a.d.. and there will be no incon- 
gruity. But the original dates themselves 421 and 
490 show the distance of time between SrySsraya and 
Pulakcsi to b e 69 years ; and if »c take the later 

» Transactions VII. Or. Congr .. p ,jo 

u See below 
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X. date of the former it will be reduced to 47 years. 
Even this is too much and the only way to account 
for it is by supposing that the two youngest sons 
of Jayasimha DharAsraya were bom of a young wife 
married when be was advanced in years. In 
Pulakcsi’s grant it is stated that he vanquished an 
army of TAjikas which had destroyed the Saindhava, u 
Kachchhella* SaurAshtra, ChAv©laka“ Maurya* 
Gurjar** and other kings, and on its way to 
DakshipSpatha to conquer the southeni kings had 
come to NavasAri to reduce that country first. There- 
upon Valla 1 56 ) bhanarendra, who must have 
been VijayAditya or VikrarnAditya II. the reigning 
sovereign of the m-in branch, conferred upon him 
the titles of "Pillar of DaksbipApatha" (DakshipA- 
pathasAdhlra), "Ornament of the family of Chahika” 
(Cha lukak ul Alarhklru ) , "Beloved of the earth" 
(Ppthivfvallabba), the "Repellcr of the unreliable" 
(Anivartakanivartayitri) and "Support of men in the 
workl" (AvanijanAiraya). As "Tljika" is a name 
applied to Arabs, from which the name "Tajika" 
of a branch of astrology- borrowed in the first in- 
stance from the Arabs is derived, the allusion in 
this grant is to an Arab invasion. And we have a 
mention of such invasions between the years 711 A.D. 
and 750 A.D. by Mahamraad Kasim and his succcs- 
so»s. M Navmsdri was the capital of the ChAlukyas 
of LA (a or southern GujarAt. 



U King of Sindh 
a Very likely king of Kathchha. 

U King of Anahilpatlan U the Chlpntkata race, 

M King of the Macr.a race; probably ruled over some 
part of the Kookan and the coart ctf aontbera GojarAt. 

IS King erf the Gorjara race; ruled over the Broach 
District. 

* Rlphinrtooe't Hist, of India. 
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A coppcr-plate grant of the Gujarat ChAlokyas Section X. 
found at Khcri and translated by Prof. Dowson con- 
tains the names of three princes, ri*., Jayasiihhar&ja, 
Buddhavarmarlja, and Vijayartja.* Scholars and gnat. ' 
antiquarians have understood the first of these to he 
the same as Jayasirfaha the founder of the Chilukya 
dynasty of the- Dckkan But I think the j»rince 
meant is Jayasiihhovarman, the brother of Vikram- 
ftditya !. and foiuidvr of the GujarSt branch of the 
dynasty ; for nothing has hitherto been discovered 
connecting the early Chllukya princes with Gujarlt. 

The grant, however, appears to me to be a forgery 
The Buddhavannan mentioned in it, if he existed 
at all, must have been another son of Jayasirhha- 
vorman, beside* the two spoken of above, and he 
ond his son Vijayarflja must have ruled over another 
part of Cujarflt. If the grant is to be regarded as 
genuine, the date 394 will have to be referred to the 
Gupta era. 

After Vikratr Mitya I. his son VinayAdilya came vinayhditya 
to the throne. One ol his grants b dated Saka 611, 
which was the tenth year of his reign* another in 
613 £aka and in the eleventh year, and a third in 
616 Snka and the fourteenth year * There b also 
an inscription of hb on a stoue Ublet, the date occurr- 

n Jour K. A. S.. Vol. t, p. 

» My reason* are these r — f» It* «yl * •* anMte that 
of the ChAlakya grant* (a) It <\ct* not obtain the n.n.l 
invocation to the Kcwi incarnation (3) It simply give* the 
three regulation name*. U . to many u are prescribed, in 
Uie legal treatises. 4 ) There ts a onifwm mole of naming 
tite three princes, by aiding the suffix rija. a mode u« to 
be met with in the genaiue Cb&lakya grant* - ts) None 
of the three prince* has a title or Hiruda as all Chltakya 
princes from Palakeii I. downwards had. 

» lad. Ant., Vol VT.. p. 86. 

*• PP- 69. **. 
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Section X. ing in which is 608 Saka and the seventh year of 
his reign. 41 From these it appears that VinayAditya 
came to the throne in 602 Saka corresponding to 
A.D. 680. in which year his father Vikramaditya must 
have ceased to reign. His latest is A.D. 694. hut his 
reign terminated in a.d. 696 as is seen from his son’s 
grants referred to below During his father’s life- 
time, Vinayiditya assisted him in his wars with the 
southern kings and won his love by destroying the 
forces of the Patlava king and of the other three, 
f.a.. Cboia. PApsJya, and Kerala, and tranquilizing 
the country. Between the eleventh and fourteenth 
years of his reign (a.d. 693— a.d. 695) Ik* succeeded 
in making the Pallavas, ( 57 ] Kalanibhros, Kcralas, 
Haihayas. Vilas. MAlavas, Choi as. Pt^jras, and 
others os steadfast allies of the Chllukya crown as the 
C.nAga family of Chcra and the Alupas whose loyalty 
was for the first time secured by Pulakofi II. 4 * The 
kings of KAvera, or Kerala as it is read in some of 
the grants, of the Plrasfkas, who were probably the 
Syrians settled on the coast of Malabttr, and of 
Sithhala were made tributaries. He also seems, like 
his grandfather, to have fought with and defeated 
some paramount sovereign of Northern India whose 
name is not given, and to have acquirer! all the in- 
signia of paramountcy, such as a certain standard 
called Pilidhvnjn, the drum called phakkfi, and 
others. These events must have taken place after 
616 Saka. since they are not mentioned in his grant 
of that year, but in those of his successors.** A 

«1 lad Ant., Vot VH.', p. ut. 

« This fict t» not mentioned in the grant of the eleventh 
year cl hu reign llnd. Ant . Vol VI . p So). «hile H does 
occur in that of the fomteenth year (p 91) and in those of 

«JInd Ant.. Vol. IX.. pp. 1*7 and 13 1 . 
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chief of the name of MahArAja Pogilli of the Sendraka Sect*** X. 
family was a feudatory of liis in the south about 
Maisur. 44 

VinayAditya was succeeded by his son Vijay- VijayAditya. 
Adilya. He appears to have assisted his grandfather 
in his campaigns against the southern kings and his 
father in the expedition into the north. At one time 
he was captured by his enemies, though they had 
been defeated and were retreating. Notwithstanding 
he was in their custody he succeeded in averting 
anarchy and disturbance in his own country, and 
when he got off, established his power everywhere 
and bore all the insignia of supreme sovereignty. 

There is an inscription at BAdAml in which it is 
stated that during his reign, idols of HrahmA, 

Vislipu, and Mahoivara were put up at VAtApipura 
in £aka 6a 1 and the third year of his reign. One 
of his grants was issued in £uka 6 jj on the fall-moon 
day of AshmJha am! in the fourth year of hit reign, 
another in &uka 677 and in the tenth year, and a 
third in &ika 651 on the full-moon day of PhAlguna 
and in the thirty-fourth year of his reign.* 1 On a 
comparison of all these dates it follows that his reign 
began in 618 Stka after the full-moon day of 
Asfa&tUiB corresponding to a.d. 696. The first two 
of these grants, and another which bears no date, 
were found at Ntrur in the SAvantvAtJI state 4 * 
VijayAditya had a long reign of thirty-six years. 

After VijayAditya, his son VikramSditya II. viieramA- 
ascended the throne. A grant of his. engraved on 
a stone tablet, b dated in 656 fsaka and in the second 



44 lad. Ant. Vol. XIX . p. uj 
4 i Hid. Ant.. Vd. All . p ,1, 

« lad. Ant.. Vd. IX.. pp 117 and iji . and Jour. B. B 
R A. S., Vot HI., p *>j. ft ttq 
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Section X. year of his reign,* 1 wherefore he most have come to 
the throne in 655 Saka or A.D. 733 - Soon hi* 
coronation he had to torn hi* arm* against hi* 
hereditary enemy the Pallava king. The name of 
the prince who reigned at the Pallava capital at this 
time was Nandipotavarman. Vikramaditya marched 
against him in haste and encountered him in the 
T11 dak a country. Nandipotavarman was defeated 

and had to fly away from the hattle-ficld. [ 58 ] The 
Ch&lukya king got a good deal of spoil in the shape 
of large quantities of rubies, elephants, and instru- 
ment* of martial music. He then entered the city of 
KAfichl, but did not destroy it. In that city he gave 
a good deal of money to BrAhmaps and to the poor 
and helpless, and restored to the temples of 
Rljaiithhcivara and other gods the gold which, it 
appears, had been taken away by some previous 
king. He then fought with the Cbolas, the PUptfyns, 
the Kerala*, and the Kalabhnu, and reduced them. 4 * 
VikramUditya married two listers belonging to the 
family of the Haihayaa. The elder of these was 
culled I.okamahldcv! and site built a temple of Siva 
under the name of Lokcfvara, at Patla^akal in the 
KalAdgi district. The younger’* name was Trailokyu- 
mahidevt, and »he built another in the vicinity 
dedicated to the same god under the name of 
Trailokyeirara. The latter was the mother of 
Kfrtivarman the next king.** Vikramflditya reigned 
for fourteen years. 

Klrtivarmaa Hi* son Klrtivannsn II. began to reign in 669 

11 Saka or A.D. 747. since a grant of his, made in the 



« iod. Ant.. VoL VII.. p. 107. 

*• Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII.. p. 16. 

«!nd. Ant., VoL X.. p. J65. Bpigrsphia Indica, Vol. 
UI., p. 3- 
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eleventh year of his reign, bears tbc date 679 Saka.“ Section X. 
He assisted his father in his wars with the Pallavas. 

On one occasion he marched against the Pallava king 
with his father’s permission. The ruler of KAfichf, 
too weak to face him in the battle-field, took refuge 
in a fortress. His power was broken by the Chfilukya 
king, who returned to his country with a large spoil. 

During the reign of this prince the ChAlukyas were 
deprived of their power in MahArAshtra, and the Overthrow 
sovereignty of the country passed from their hands rh'iufc T .. 
into those of the RAshlrakfiu princes. The main 
branch of the dynasty became extinct ; but it had 
several minor offshoots, and one of these in the 
person of Tailapa succeeded in the course of time 
in regaining supreme power. Prom this time for- 
ward, therefore, we do not meet with any copper- 
plate grants issued by the ChAlukyas ; but KAshtra- 
kflta plates belonging to this intervening period arc 
met with from RAdhanpur in Northern Oujar.lt to 
SAmangud near Kolbipur and N&gpur in tha Central 
Provinces. The grant of Klrtivarman II.. from 
which the above account of that prince is taken, does 
not allude to the fact of his disgrace, but he must 
have lost possession of the greater portion of his 
kingdom before Saka 679. the date of the grant. 

The name of the RAshtrakOla monarch who first 
humbled the ChAlukyas was Dantidurga, and the 
work begun by him was completed by his successor 
Kfishpa. In a copper-plate grant of the former found 
at SAmangaJ he is spoken of as having Become para- 
mount sovereign after haring vanquished Vallahha.* 1 
The date occurring in the grant is 675 Saka. Before 
that time, therefore, the ChAlukyas must have lost 



“ InU. Ant.. VoL VIII., p. *7. 

61 Jour. B. B. R A. S.. Vol II . p 375. 
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Section X. their hold over MahArishjra. In the Yevur tablet 
and the Miraj plates the Cbllukyas are spoken of us 
having loot sovereign power in the reign of Klrti- 
varmun II. We will therefore here close our account 
of the early Cbllukyas. 

£nd'* 7 h 1 59 ) During the period occupied by the reigns 

Cbilukyai °* these early Chllukya princes, the Jaina religion 
conies into prominence. Raviklrti, the Jaina who 
comioscd the Aihole inscription and represents him- 
self as a poet, was patronized by Pulakcii II. 
Vijayftditya gave a village for the maintenance of a 
Jaina temple to Udayadcvapap<jita or Xiruvadya- 
jKtpJitu, the house pupil of Srtpfljyapftda, who 
belonged to the Dcvagaya sect of the MAlasaihgha, 
i.e. of the Digambora Jainaa. Xiravadyn|«ip<Jita is 
»|M*ken of as a spiritual adviser of Vijayiditjra'a* 
father, i.e. Vinaylditya. Viktamftditya II. repaired 
a Jaina temple and gave a grant in connection with 
it to a learned Jaina of the name of Vijayapnp^ita, 
who b represented to have silenced his opponents in 
argument and is styled the only disputant. 61 But 
Jainism in those day*, as at present, probably 
flourished in the Southern Marathi Country only. 
If the POjya[ilda who was the preceptor of Niravadya- 
paptlita was the famous grammarian of that name, 
he must have flourished some time before 6t8 Saka, 
the date of Vinaylditya 's death, i.e. about 600 Saka 
or 678 a.d. All that b known about Pfljyapftda and 
his relations to other Digamtara writers is not incon- 
sistent with this date. But another date two hundred 
years earlier has also been assigned to Pfljyapftda. 

Buddhism. No inscription has yet come to light showing 
any close relations between the Buddhists and the 



« Ind Ant.. VoL VTL. p. 11*. 
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ChAltikya princes. But that the religion did prevail. Section X. 
and that there were many Buddhist temples and 
monasteries, is shown by the account given by 
Hwan Thsang. Still there is little question that it 
was in a condition of decline. With the decline of Revival of 
Buddhism came the revival of Br&hmapism and ‘ " 
especially of the sacrificial religion. The prevalence 
of the religion of Buddha had brought sacrifices into 
discredit ; but we now sec them rising into 
importance. Pulakcsi I. is mentioned in all the 
inscriptions in which his name occurs as haring per- 
formed a great many sacrifices and even the 
Asvamcdha. I have elsewhere 1 * remarked that the 
names of moat of the famous RrAhmapical writers 
on sacrificial rites have the title of attached 

to them ; and that it was in use at a certain period, 
and was given only to those conversant with the 
sacrificial lore. The period of the early Chilukyas 
appears to he that period. Amongst the Brlhmap 
grantees of these princes we have NamHsvirain, 
LohusvAmin. and BhallasvAmin DAsasvAmin the 
son of Jannasrilniin and grandson of KcvlsvAmi- 
Dlkshita Dcvosvfiniin . KarkasvAmin. Yajftasv&inin, 
NAgniiimnsvAmin. another DevasvAmin. Gargasv&inin, 
KudrasvAmin.'' PrabhAkarasvAmin, Kcfavasvimin,* 

&c. There arc others whose names have not this 
title attached to them. Among these names there 
arc three borne by the great commentators on 
sacrificial sfltras and rites, via. KarkasvAmin, Deva- 
svflmin, and Kesavasvmmin [ 60 ] Though it would 
be hazardous to assume that these writers were 



* Report 00 MSS for 1SS4. PP Ji. ja. 

M Ind. Ant.. VoL VI.. p 77 - 
“ Ind. Am.. Vol. IX.. 12S. 
w Ind. Ant., Vol. IX.. p. 131. 

« B B R. A. S.. Vcl XVI., pp W , W 
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Section X. exactly the persons who arc mentioned in the grants 
with those names, still it admits of no reasonable 
doubt that they are to be referred to the (>criod when 
the ChAlukyas reigned in Mahirlsh(ra ; and probably 
flourished in the Dekkan or the Telngn and Kanarne 
countries. For the revival of Brahmanism was 
carrier! on vigorously in the Southern India. The 
ritual ol the sacrifices must during the previous 
Centuries have become confused, and it was the great 
object of these writers to settle it by the interpreta- 
tion of the work* of the old Rithit 

And the PurAnic side of Krahraapism ulao 
received a great development during this period. 
Temple* in honour of the Puripic triad, Brahma, 
Vishpu, and Mahcsvara with * variety of name* 
were constructed in many places. The worship of 
Siva in his terrific form seem* also to have prevailed, 
os the Nlaik grant of X&gavardhan* assigning a 
certain village to the worahip of KApAlikcavara, or 
the god wearing a garland of akulls, would show. 
Ca»c Cave architecture came to be used for the purposes 
architect are t j JC pu^pic religion about the time of the early 
princes of the dynasty, as we ace from the cave- 
temple at Badnml dedicated to the worahip of Viahpu 
by Mafigallsa. The Chllukyas, like their prede- 
cessors in previous times, were tolerant towards all 
religions. 




[61] Genealogy of tke early ChSlukyas. 
i. Jituniui. 
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[621 SECTION XI. 

The RashtrakOtas. 

Section XI. The Rdshpakfijas are represented to have 
belonged to the race of Yadfl . 1 According to the 
Wardhi plates they were members of the S&tvaki 
branch of the race ; and were the direct descendants 
of a prince of the name of Ra|ta. He had a son of 
the name of RA&htrakfila after whom the family wu 
so called. These arc dearly imaginary persona ; and 
as remarked before, the RAsbtrakftta family was in 
all likelihood the main branch of the race of 
Kshatriyaa named Rnttha* who gave their name to 
the country of MahArAshtra, and were found in it 
even in the times of A4oka the Maurya. The 
ROshlrakQtas were the real native rnlcra of the 
country and were sometimes ccli|wcd by euter|*riaing 
princes of foreign origin, such as the SftUvAliaoas 
and the ChAlukyas who established themselves in 
the Dckkan and exercised supreme sovereignty, but 
were never extirpated. The earliest prince of the 
dynasty mentioned in the grants hitherto discovered 
is Govinda I. But in an inscription in the rock -cut 
temple of the Das&vatAras at KlurA the names of two 
earlier ones. Dantivarman and IndrarAja, occur.* 
The latter was Covinda's father and the former his 
Govinda I. grandfather. Govinda I. was probably the prince of 
that name who in Raviklrti's inscription at Aihole is 
spoken of as having attacked the ChAIukya king 
Pnlake^i II. and to have afterwards become his ally. 

I KWrepltar. plate. Joor B B R A. S-. Vol. I., p. j« 7 ; 
Sflngal! plate*. B B R A.. Vot. IV.. p. NavssBrt plates 
and Wardhd plate*. Jocr. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XV1I1. p. 
ct uq 

1 Anil. Suit. West. lad.. No. 10. pp. 92-^6. 
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Govincla was succeeded by his son Karka, during Section XI. 
n’hosc reign the BrAhmaps performed many sacrifices Kftlkn j 
and who seems to have patronized the old Vedic 
religion. After him his son Indrarlja came to the ,ndr “ ,I - 
throne. Indrarlja married a girl who belonged to 
the Chilukya family, though on heT mother's side 
she was connected with the lunar race, probably that 
of the Riish|rakrt|as themselves. From this union 
sprang Dantidurga, who became king after his father. 

With a handful of soldiers Dantidurga defeated the l>*nt'dn»ga 

army of KarpAtaka. which hitherto had achieved very 

great glory by vanquishing the forces of the kings 

of KAAchl. the Keralas, Cholas. and PAp^yas, and 

of Srlharsha. the lord paramount of Northern India. 

and Vajrafn , J and thus conquered Vallabha or the 

Inst Chilukya king Kfrtivarman II. with ease. He 

thus acquired paramount sovereignty in the south.* 

lie also sul Klued the king* of KAAchl, Kaliflga, 

Knsnht, Srt-Saila* MAlava, LA|, and [ 63 ] T»Aka At 
Ujjayint he gave large quantities of gold and jewels 
In charity.* A grant of Dantidurga found at 
SAtnaiigad in the KolhApur district bears the date 
675 of the Saka era. corresponding to A.D. 753.’ 

Dantidurga died childless according to a grant KfrihparAja 
found at Kar^A.' and his internal uncle KpshparAja 
succeeded to the throne. Another grant found at 



I The army of Karpifaka au tha. the army of the 
ChAlakynv 

«S 4 m»nead Brant. p. 37J. J«u. B. B. R. A. S.. VoL U. 

» Thi* mast have teen the «*m try abort Sil-SaiU which 
contain, the celebrated .brine of Mallikirjnaa and which 
is aitnated on the lower Kri-bpa in the (Carnal district, 
Madras Presidency. 

6 Arch- Sort We«. Ind . So. 10. lot tU 

1 Referred to above. 

• Joar. R. A.S.. Vol. IU. 





